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Volume 24 AUGUST, 1922 Number 8 
THE PERSONAL TOUCH, AT TOLEDO 
By ANNIE RoGcers KNOWLTON 
x4 HO wouldn’t be deaf?” de- and courage may spread to all who were 


manded Dr. W. C. Phillips at 

the third annual meeting of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

If, as seems to be true, we, who had the 
great good fortune to attend this conven- 
tion, owe to deafness our wonderful 
welcome and still more wonderful enter- 
tainment in the city of Toledo, the ques- 
tion could not be considered a surprising 
one. For not only did the Toledo 
League, under the splendid guidance of 
Mrs. R. C. Dewey, place at our disposal 
every means for comfort and happiness, 
but the whole city conspired to further 
our enjoyment. 

Doctors laid aside their practice to con- 
fer with us, and the Woman’s Building 
opened its doors for our pleasure. Auto- 
mobiles cheerfully allowed themselves to 
be commandeered for our conveyance to 
and from meetings, and afforded us op- 
portunity to acquire intimate acquaint- 
ance with points of interest hitherto 
known to us only because of their im- 
portance in history. And though Toledo 
evidences warm enthusiasm for all kinds 
of philanthropic enterprise, we count it 
one of the biggest compensations of our 
deafness to have personally experienced 
its kindly touch. 

It would be utterly impossible, in a 
short survey, to even itemize the individ- 
ual points of interest in a convention that 
fairly teemed with interest. And as each 
paper read will probably be reported 
almost in full, in a later issue of the 
Votta REvIEw, this account will confine 
itself to an endeavor to express the pre- 
vailing spirit of the occasion, in order 
that its atmosphere of hope, inspiration, 


unable to attend. 

The programs were followed very 
closely, the few omissions—occasioned by 
the inability of some speakers to be pres- 
ent—being partially compensated for by 
the insertions of unexpected reports from 
clubs, guilds, and leagues not yet mem- 
bers of the Association, but surely about 
to become so. For, after this inspiring 
experience, they must all be anxious to 
help hasten the realization of Dr. Phillips’ 
dream, ably expressed in his address on 
Monday, for not only an American 
federation, but an international one! In 
fact, all the Monday morning session 
served to demonstrate the strength to be 
acquired only through union. 

After the address of welcome by Mrs. 
B. C. Bowen, president of the Toledo 
League—of which she has every cause 
to be proud, and which is justly proud of 
her—Dr. Thomas Hubbard, of Toledo, 
spoke sympathetically of the difficulties to 
be overcome by the speech-readers, their 
“confusion of epitaphs,” as regards the 
homophenous words, but also, as he hope- 
fully predicted, the dawn of an era when 
there will exist such perfect compre- 
hension of these difficulties, by both the 
hearing and the deafened, that the oc- 
casional mistake will only tend to produce 
a “century of smiles.” 

The numerous reports from clubs al- 
ready in the Association, as listed, and 
from many others who had representa- 
tives kind enough to respond upon 
request, showed the remarkable growth 
and accomplishment of these various 
organizations all over the country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Teamwork 
everywhere has produced almost un- 
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believable results along the lines of uplift, 
physical, mental, and moral—education 
for the young, employment for the adult, 
comfort and hope for all. Apropos of 
teamwork, a very good story was told by 
Mrs. Ben W. Johnson, president of the 
Toledo Federation of Woman’s Clubs, an 
after-dinner speaker Wednesday evening. 

Mrs. Johnson said that her boy needed 
a new pair of shoes some time ago, so 
she selected for him a pair of thoroughly 
fine, sensible footgear, comfortable and 
durable. What was her surprise when, 
only three days later, he informed her 
that he needed new shoes. She ques- 
tioned him closely, 

“Aren’t the new shoes comfortable ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Are they worn out?” 

“Na” 

“Then what is the matter?” 

“They aren’t like what the other fel- 
lows wear. If I wear them I can’t belong 
to the gang!” 

That’s the way we all feel. It may be 
an extra expense, it may cause some 
bother, but we want to pull together, we 
want to belong to the gang! 

Dr. Shambaugh’s extremely compre- 
hensive, yet perfectly comprehensible 
paper on.the types of disease which cause 
deafness, followed by an able discussion, 
cleared up a great many questions for the 
hard of hearing, relative to possible im- 
provement from treatment, the urgent 
necessity of treatment in the very earliest 
stages of deafness; and the absolute 
avoidance of quack cures and _ practi- 
tioners, the latter particularly stressed by 
Dr. Phillips. 

To all who are forced to face the stern 
fact that little or nothing can be done for 
personal benefit to hearing in his or her 
case, the Monday afternoon session came 
like a rift in the clouds through which 
“The Colors of the Rainbow” could be 
hopefully glimpsed. Miss Kinzie’s rain- 
bow of promise comprised the following 
primary units: 1. Faith, 2, Determination, 
3. Persistence, 4. Courage, 5. Self-confi- 
dence, 6. Self-control, 7. Cheerfulness. 
In the first element, faith, including faith 
in God, faith in man and faith in one- 
self, was to be found the great source of 
strength to render all the rest possible of 
accomplishment. 

In her able paper on “Attitudes,” Miss 
Kennedy indicated definite ways by 
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which the rainbow could be made to 
shine in the lives of the hard of hearing. 
Her sign posts pointed to a better under- 
standing of the deaf by the hearing world, 
and vice versa, a more perfect coOpera- 
tion, a mutual sympathy, correction of 
faults on the part of all, that all might 
work together for good. 

How truly the rainbow is beginning to 
appear in the business, social, and profes- 
sional lives of the deafened, was force- 
fully presented by the personal experi- 
ences given in the papers of S. W. 
Childs, Mrs. Geo. L. McAlpin, and Miss 
Julia Johnson. 

One of the most stimulating and 
unique papers of the conference was read 
by Mrs. R. G. Morris, of Toledo, who 
told of the many “Compensations” 
bestowed upon the hard of hearing. She 
claimed that the mouth cannot camou- 
flage, and through its study speech- 
readers become infallible judges of 
character. What we miss in lectures is 
often not worth the hearing, but if it is, 
it will surely appear in print. By being 
spared noises we are better able to con- 
centrate on any chosen line of work, and 
in place of often uninteresting friends 
we are driven to the secure friendship of 
good books. And though we may long 
for some of the strains of lost music, we 
never can have our ears insulted by the 
prevailing “jazz”! Best and truest of all, 
because of the necessity, each morning, 
of lifting to our shoulders the burden of 
our deafness, we attain the strength ac- 
quired by patient exercise, till we go 
“Smilin’ Through” the world uncon- 
scious of any weight. 

The reception tendered to all visitors 
by the Toledo League, on Monday eve- 
ning, offered exceptional opportunities of 
becoming better acquainted with all mem- 
bers of that organization, with their 
delightful clubhouse, which is fortunate 
in having such people as Mrs. Dewey and 
Mrs. Lee as permanent guests, and with 
each other. 

Much industrial work of the Toledo 
League was exhibited for sale, as well as 
articles from the Exchange of the 
Speech-Readers Guild of Boston and 
other organizations. Various hearing 
devices could be examined by seeking an 
upper room in the clubhouse. And right 
here thanks should be expressed to the 
Globe Company, of Reading, Mass., who 
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A SNAPSHOT TAKEN DURING THE RECENT MEETING OF THE FEDERATION SHOWING 
THE HOME OF THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


wired the Auditorium at Hotel Secor as 
well as the dining-room of the Woman’s 
Club for the accommodation of those 
persons who could benefit by the use of 
instruments. 

The enthusiasm aroused by the perfect 
completion of Monday’s program was 
amply testified to, in the remarks we 
could see exchanged in the dining-room 
of the hotel. And this possibility of seeing 
remarks occasioned much kindly amuse- 
ment, as, for example, when someone 
was seen to suggest that the white 
shoulders, displayed by the low cut 
corsage of a beautiful evening gown, 
would be a wonderful place on which to 
pin the blue badge of the convention. 

Tuesday witnessed the arrival of more 
guests till the League registered 105 
names—remarkable growth for a two- 
year-old! 

At the business meeting on Wednes- 
day, the number of votes lawfully allotted 
to delegates and members of the Associa- 
tion, proved a very debatable question. 
So much so that, in order to have justice 
prevail, it was deemed best to call a ten- 
minute halt in proceedings, while 
directors and managers conferred so as 
to arrive at some fair decision which 
should maintain for this session at least. 
After which the voting proceeded in an 
orderly fashion. 

In the discussions at the Round Table, 


immediately following the business meet- 
ing, very many helpful suggestions as to 
ways and means of financing the clubs, 
of advertising our accomplishments in 
order to arouse new enthusiasm, and in 
aiding in the education and welfare of the 
hard of hearing children, were offered 
by members of many organizations. 

During these discussions, many 
speakers offered their cities as possible 
places for future conventions and Mrs. 
Deuter, of Detroit, specifically invited all 
present to visit Detroit after the conven- 
tion and, if possible, spend Friday eve- 
ning at their clubhouse. 

“Friday is our social night,” she said, 
“and we do everything to have a good 
time. We have basketball, football, base- 
ball—all kinds of balls———” 

“High-balls?” queried Dr. Phillips, in 
such visible speech, that there was a 
shout of laughter. 

In spite of threatened rain, the auto- 
mobile sight-seeing excursion started as 
scheduled. Although the pre-arranged 
route led along the Maumee River which 
at one time threatened to become the 
northern boundary of the United States, 
had not England’s hold upon the Great 
Lakes been broken by such leaders as 
Perry, Harrison, and Anthony Wayne, 
some of our parties, under the individual 
and kindly leadership of their drivers, 
had added experiences. 
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Our own automobile was guided to a 
small dwelling in Grand Rapids and, after 
a short parley, our host led out to us an 
old gentleman of eighty-three, Dr. W. R. 
Martin, whose first request was that we 
remove our hats, as he was a character 
reader and depended much upon the ap- 
pearance of foreheads. Subsequent con- 
versation developed the fact that he had 
known Abraham Lincoln quite intimately 
in Springfield, Ill., and he was exces- 
sively proud of that fact, as well he 
might be. A most interesting succession 
of anecdotes held our attention for many 
minutes. 

“Abe Lincoln,” he said, “we never 
called him anything but Abe Lincoln or 
old Abe—acted every moment as though 
he expected to die the next day.” 

Lincoln, according to Dr. Martin, was 
always ready to hear the side of “the 
other fellow.” He was very fond of a 
good story, but never told a dirty one. 
“Tf you hear a dirty story that anyone 
says Abe Lincoln told, you can be sure 
it’s not the truth, for Abe Lincoln 
- wouldn’t tell a dirty story.” 

An instance of Lincoln’s absolute ad- 
herence to his given word was cited in 
an anecdote telling how Lincoln had once 
walked miles through dirt and sand to 
the last resting place of an old friend, 
simply because he had once promised him 
he would follow on foot to his grave. 
No offer of a carriage could tempt him 
from what he considered his duty in the 
matter. Space forbids further repetition 
of the many bits of interest detailed to 
us, but they certainly add an unique 
charm to our recollection of our happy 
hours in Toledo. 

As the climax in a three-act drama 
usually comes at the close of the second 
act, so a climax—or at least one of the 
climaxes—of the convention, was to be 
found in the speeches given after the 
dinner at the Woman’s Club, on Tuesday 
evening. 

Following a dinner that in itself was 
perfect, we had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the dancing of two little deaf 
children, from the school conducted for 
the deaf by the Board of Education. 
Mrs. Johnson, whose remarks have been 
touched upon earlier in this sketch, 
yielded place to Mr. E. R. Kelsey, sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club of Toledo, who 
was so warmly introduced by the toast- 
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master, Mr. Borden, that we felt, even 
before we saw him, something of the 
enthusiasm that culminated in an intense 
admiration for the man who has done so 
much for the crippled children of Toledo 
and the world. Mr. Kelsey quoted the 
following verse which, he said, had 
served almost as a motto to him in his 
work of relief, and which, therefore, we 
gladly pass along. 

“When a bit of sunshine hits you 

At the passing of a cloud, 

And a fit of laughter gits you 

And your spine is feeling proud, 

Don’t forget to up and sling it 

At some soul that’s feeling blue, 

For the moment that you fling it 

It’s a boomerang to you!” 


The city that numbers Mr. Kelsey 
among her inhabitants could not fail to 
be progressive, along all lines of philan- 
thropy, while the man who can so thrill 
to his work of benevolence and love that 
tears rise responsive to his words, and 
every heart beats faster, is a veritable 
inspiration to all. We extend sincerest 
thanks to Toledo for permitting our 
acquaintance with Mr. Kelsey. 


The last day of the convention dealt 
with the more concrete problems in the 
aid of the hard of hearing children: first, 
medical examination to determine kind 
and degree of deafness; second, medical 
treatment for all who require it; third, 
classes in speech-reading for all whose 
impaired hearing is likely to prove a 
hindrance in later life; and fourth, edu- 
cation, in all its forms, mental and occu- 
pational. 


No cursory treatment is sufficient to 
deal with these papers which, being more 
or less statistical in form, require the 
thoughtful examination they can only 
receive wien in print, where we hope to 
have them before too long. 


Of scarcely less importance were the 
splendid expositions of the theories of 
speech-reading, as presented by the 
leaders of the methods most in use for 
its development, Mrs. Nitchie, Miss 
Kinzie, and Miss Bruhn. 


Mrs. Nitchie dwelt mainly on her 
success in the education of the foreign- 
born pupil, who requires not only speech- 
reading but a knowledge of the English 
language as well. It has been her experi- 
ence that a pupil who can read the lips 
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in one language can read them as success- 
fully in any other with which he is 
familiar. 

Miss Kinzie demonstrated by very 
complete and interesting charts, her ex- 
tremely comprehensive and painstaking 
normal training course, that endeavors 
to turn out nothing but the best in the 
way of a teaching corps. 

Miss Bruhn then carefully outlined the 
principles of her long established method, 
the Miiller-Walle. This teaching, prima- 
rily for the adult, has been, as yet, the 
only one successfully adapted to the use 
of children. By special request she 
demonstrated her first lesson aided by 
one of her pupils. 

Dr. Goldstein, of St. Louis, was unable 
to be present, but sent a message of 
greeting. Also a long paper, dealing with 
the principles of his forthcoming book, 
was forwarded by Mr. Pomeroy and read 
by Mrs. Dewey. 

Between these two sessions which 
marked the close of the convention, a 
buffet lunch was served to all visitors, 
at the rooms of the Toledo League. And 
even before this, a group picture was 
taken which the proofs later showed to 
be unusually good, and which will serve 
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as a most welcome souvenir to many of 
us. 

No word of this truly wonderful con- 
vention would be complete without an 
expression of thanks to our retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, who has 
stood by so valiantly through the early 
struggles of the organization of the 
Federation, and who will still be with us 
to give us the benefit of his aid and cheer. 

As Dr. Hays remarked, when he spoke 
concerning his acceptance of the post 
Dr. Phillips was leaving, “I come to you 
a comparatively young man. I trust that 
in the year of my presidency I shall not 
acquire quite so many gray hairs as Dr. 
Phillips possesses.” 

“IT have fewer every year, Doctor,” 
cheerfully suggested Dr. Phillips. 

It is for us of the Federation to see to 
it that Dr. Hays has such hearty co6pera- 
tion that he will not find his post an 
arduous one, but rather that of pleasure, 
and for our splendid examples in such 
endeavor we have only to turn our 
thoughts to Mrs. Dewey and the Toledo 
League for the Hard of Hearing. Truly 
not only we, but following generations 
“shall rise to call them blessed.” 





WHY SANCTION MURDER? 
By Frep DELAND 


(Concluded from the June number) 


HEN you protest against the neces- 

sity of constant practice in lip- 

reading, the members of your local 
Conservation of Hearing Society will tell 
you that perpetual practice in any line 
of human endeavor may not always be 
pleasant, yet it is proverbially profitable. 
For the day will come when the seemingly 
unnecessary practice will return rich 
dividends in increased happiness. 

The members will also tell you that 
constant practice enables you to lean hard 
on yourself, rather than to seek support 
from others. Self-sustained effort is 
helpfully constructive; self-pity is dis- 
couragingly destructive. Thus, if you 
surprise yourself in your practice lesson 
today, present yourself with two sur- 


prises tomorrow. For each surprise 
means additional self-confidence. 

The members may also tell you that 
there are so many hard of hearing people 
in this country, that the day may not be 
far distant when the state universities 
may do what they can in aiding to con- 
serve whatever hearing remains. Asan 
additional form of service beneficial to 
the nation, the more progressive state uni- 
versities may start to instruct hard of 
hearing adults in the use of lip-reading 
simply to conserve whatever hearing 
may remain. There was a time when the 
State imagined it could afford to ignore 
the needs of the handicapped and the in- 
competent. It knows better now. Eco- 
nomic experience is teaching the State 
that the greater its authority, the greater 
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its moral obligation to intelligently per- 
form entailed duties. Thus many of the 
state universities now give instruction 
that tends to enable its students to re- 
ceive self-supporting wages from the day 
tuition ends. Thus it will be proper to 
instruct the hard of hearing adult in the 
art of lip-reading as the first step in re- 
equipping such adults for active service 
in new occupations. 

Should some of the more progressive 
state universities establish classes in lip- 
reading, how would it affect the estab- 
lished schools of lip-reading? Probably 
such action would serve to more widely 
advertise the beneficial effects of an effi- 
ciency in the use of “the subtile art.” 
Thus, for every prospective pupil the 
established school might lose, it would 
gain several through the free advertising 
the innovation would receive. For there 
are several million hard of hearing adults 
in this country who would be benefited 
by lessons in lip-reading. 

If you ask the members whether there 
were always many hard of hearing adults, 
they will tell you that unearthed records 
found in long-buried cities, indicate that 
loss of hearing was not uncommon six 
thousand years ago. While no specific 
details are presented in those very ancient 
records, there is one case recorded more 
than three thousand years ago, where an 
adult voluntarily admits that he can no 
longer hear singing. Yet he does not 
hesitate to help those who are in need of 
help. No, he cannot be called the fore- 
runner of the leagues and guilds for the 
hard of hearing, for he helped the hear- 
ing. In the hour of need he was a true 
friend to David, the incomparable press 
agent of Jehovah. 

It will be recalled that the Israelites in- 
sisted on having a king to rule over them; 
that their prophet explained why it was 
an unwise request. As the people would 
not listen to reasonable advice, they were 
given a king. The second king was 
David, who in many ways displayed 
more wisdom than Saul, or even Solomon. 
David was a fearless warrior, won many 
battles, and taught the neighboring 
nations to fear the Israelites. Did the 
latter appreciate all that David did for 
them? No! Their dominant faults were 
inconstancy, tribal jealousies, and their 


inability to perceive the profit in being 
united into a compact commonwealth as 
Moses had planned, or even into the 
strong kingdom that David planned to 
promote the glory of Jehovah. In the 
early days of his reign David was 
thoughtful and considerate in all matters 
affecting the welfare of his people and 
personally active in promoting their 
prosperity. But in his old age he neces- 
sarily had to let subordinates assume 
many of his duties. The decisions of 
these officials created dissatisfaction. 
Taking advantage of the king’s age, and 
of the discontent of the people, Absalom 
assembled many of the malcontents and 
seized the throne. Realizing the danger, 
David fled to the mountains, some loyal 
warriors and friends fleeing with him. 

Learning that the fugitives were hun- 
gry, Barzillai, the hard of hearing friend, 
persuaded some generous friends to join 
with him in sending bedding and much 
food of various kinds, because “the 
people are hungry and weary and thirsty 
in the wilderness.” (2 Samuel, 17:28.) 

After occupying the king’s house, 
Absalom pursued David and forced a 
battle in expectation of easily winning. 
But the few trained warriors with David 
soon taught the larger insurgent army 
that something more than disloyalty and 
discontent were needed to make success- 
ful soldiers. Absalom’s army was de- 
feated, he was slain, and David was again 
acclaimed king over all Israel. 

When returning to Jerusalem, David 
invited Barzillai to accompany him and 
dwell with him. But Barzillai declined 
the high honor, saying: “Can I hear any 
more the voice of singing men and sing- 
ing women?” (2 Samuel, 19:35.) It 
is also worthy of note that just before 
his death David requested Solomon “to 
show kindness to the house of Barzillai.” 

There is a far more ancient account 
of many warriors losing their hearing, 
though it is a difficult story to verify. 
The long tradition may properly be con- 
densed as follows: Heber, a great-grand- 
son of Noah, advised an arrogant king 
that it would be unwise to continue a 
certain journey. The king jeered at “the 
prophet of Jehovah” and he and his army 
went onward. Soon there came heavy 
thundering so excessively loud that 
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nearly all the warriors “lost their hear- 
ing.” Evidently this affliction rendered 
them incapable of taking care of them- 
selves. For the king and nearly all his 
followers perished in a great earthquake 
that followed the thunder. Where did 
all this happen? The tradition does not 
state. But as Heber is believed to have 
dwelt in Padan-aram, it may have oc- 
curred in northern Mesopotamia. The 
poet Homer is believed to have been hard 
of hearing. 

To come to more modern days. About 
the year A.D. 1553, a poet, Joachim Du 
Bellay, who had lost his hearing in early 
manhood, addressed to his “half-deaf” 
comrade, Pierre de Ronsard, the French 
lyric poet, a “Hymn to Deafness,” in 
which he calls deafness “a teacher of 
wisdom.” Evidently they were happy 
poets, and neither looked upon deafness 
as an affliction. The “Hymn” was trans- 
lated by Miss A. B. Stilwell, and will be 
found in the Vorta Review for 
February, 1914. Following are five lines: 
Dull then must be the souls who through 

deafness 
Are not made partakers of divinity. . . . 
Whence comes this sorry evil which is called 
deafness? 
Sorry only to the ignorant who fail to fortify 


_ their souls 
With the divine reasonings of philosophy. 


There is no record that either of these 
poets was a lip-reader. 

In 1642, a sort of scrapbook of curious 
items was published. One item states 
that a Jesuit priest, by watching the 
movements of the lips, understood what 
was said to him. Who taught him to lip- 
read, or just how hard of hearing he was, 
is not recorded. 

In 1648, came Bulwer’s Philocophus, 
in which the English physician described 
“the philosophical verity of that subtile 
art, which may enable one with an 
observant eie to heare what any one 
speaks by the moving of his lips.” In 
that book Bulwer relates how a deaf 
brother of Sir Nicholas Crispe was so 
efficient in the art of lip-reading that his 
“dexterity in perceiving the meaning of 
-men by the motion of their lips is very 
well-known to merchants upon the ex- 
change with whom by this art, which he 
hath gained by his own attentive observa- 
tion, he hath driven many a bargain.” 
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In 1669, William Holder, the author of 
Elements of Speech, made a statement 
that indicates that there were many hard 
of hearing persons who could lip-read, 
but how or from whom they received 
instruction is not stated. He wrote: “It 
is observable that the histories of those 
who could discern speech by their eye are 
most of such as having had knowledge of 
language, and a readiness in speaking, 
falling afterwards into deafness.” 

In December, 1685, Bishop Gilbert 
3urnet, writing from Italy, tells of the 
“deaf daughter of a minister of St. 
Gervais (who) knows nothing that is said 
to her unless she seeth the motions of the 
mouths of those that speak; so that in 
the night when it is necessary to speak to 
her they must light a candle. Thus this 
young woman, without any pains taken 
on her, hath, merely by a natural saga- 
city found out a method of hold- 
ing discourse that doth in a great measure 
lessen the misery of her deafness.” 


In 1710 an excellent suggestion ap- 
peared in Beare’s Sensorium, that indi- 
cates that there were many successful 
lip-readers over two hundred years ago. 
The suggestion reads: “It would be a 
good way of teaching (hearing) children 
to speak plain by showing them the 
motions of the mouth and tongue when 
pronouncing each letter and syllable. By 
this way people deaf from their nativity 
have learned to speak and by knowing 
the motions for such words, to know 
when they were uttered.” 

It is worthy of record that about ten 
or twelve years ago a teacher in a private 
school for hearing girls, was successful 
in securing excellent pronunciation by 
utilizing the modern method of giving 
instruction to hard of hearing adults. 

If space permitted many other cases 
could be cited of persons in foreign lands, 
becoming efficient in lip-reading, though 
in none of the cases is any mention made 
of an instructor; nor are any details pre- 
sented of the method used. The follow- 
ing are condensed from American 
records. 

The Rev. Dr. Dwight states that while 
traveling in New York State in 1807, he 
met a farmer residing near Saratoga who 
had lost his hearing through an accident 
or during a subsequent illness. In part, 
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Dr Dwight’s statement says: “After his 
recovering (from the fever) being one 
day before a looking glass, and accident- 
ally speaking, his eye was arrested by the 
motion of his lips; and the thought struck 
him that he might, by observing the 
motions in himself and others, enjoy once 
more the pleasures of conversation. He 
immediately began the experiment, first 
learning the articulation of letters and 
words of one syllable and then proceeding 
to those of more difficult pronunciation. 
After two years of laborious attention to 
the subject, he at length succeeded. 
When I saw him, his utterance was clear 
and distinct, and his accentuation gener- 
ally correct. . This recital will 
not be altogether useless, should it prove 
the means of encouraging any who are 
deaf to attempt the acquisition of an art, 
which can in a good degree restore to 
them one of the sweetest enjoyments in 
life.” 

In 1892, Miss Mary McCowen, well- 
known for her valuable services in 
promoting the teaching of speech-reading 
and speech to deaf children, wrote in 
part, concerning a Mrs. Finney, then 
sixty-seven years of age: “Mrs. M. E. 
Finney, of Kalamazoo, Mich., (was) 
born in 1825, so deaf that she has no 
recollection of having ever heard a human 
voice in conversation, is a good con- 
versationalist, and has such facility in 
speech and in speech-reading that I tested 
it thoroughly in order to satisfy myself 
that she was really deaf.” 

Several other similar cases could be 
cited, if space permitted. But these two 
must suffice to justify the question: 
Whence came the belief in the helpful 
possibilities of a study of the movements 
of the lips? 

While it is well known that the dis- 
semination of news was extremely slow 
in the days before the existence of the 
modern newspaper and its many power- 
ful servants, the electric telegraph, the 
telephone, the improved printing press, 
and the “nose for news”; as well as the 
newspaper’s powerful allies, fast rail- 
ways, steamships, and mail service—yet, 
in the literature of bygone days are 
indications of the existence of a belief in 
—or a knowledge of—the helpful charac- 
ter of a study of the facial and mouth 
movements of speech. 
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The benefaction that Ponce de Leon 
conferred upon deaf children about four 
hundred years ago* was an achievement 
that naturally met with well-merited com- 
mendation; not only because it was the 
first on record, but because the eminent 
monk and many of his pupils were of 
noble parentage, and thus more likely to 
be referred to in the literature of the day. 
Again Ponce de Leon’s achievements 
were probably discussed among the mem- 
bers of many religious orders, and many 
experiments may have been made in the 
unselfish hope of approximating the suc- 
cess that attended the efforts of the first 
of all the pioneer teachers of speech, 
whose efforts are of authentic record. 
As the experiments made by the followers 
of the Benedictine monks were probably 
with pupils not belonging to the nobility, 
the generous service probably attracted 
no attention outside of a limited circle. 
In other words, the writer believes that 
there were many unrecorded benefactors 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing among 
the clergy, the medical fraternity, and 
educators one hundred to two hundred 
years ago. 

If the different religious orders peri- 
odically sent detailed reports to Rome, 
concerning the beneficial activities of 
individual members, it is possible that a 
search among the valuable archives in 
the Vatican, by a scholar familiar with 
and in sympathy with the subject, as well 
as familiar with the Latin of the middle 
ages, might result in placing on record 
the names of many benefactors of the 
deaf, whose efforts are now unknown. 

Also, it is reasonable to believe that 
recovering (from the fever) being one 
century, there were a far greater number 
of persons giving instruction to the deaf 
and the hard of hearing than the few 
whose names are recorded. The writer 
believes that Ponce de Leon, Amman, de 
I’Epee, and other unselfish benefactors 
trained a greater number of teachers than 
there is any record of. Otherwise in- 
formation concerning the beneficial possi- 
bilities inherent in an understanding of 
“mouth movements” and “facial ex- 
pression” would not have been so widely 
disseminated. 





*See the Volta Review for July, 1920. 








A VISIT TO A SCHOOLROOM 


3y RacuHet E, DAWEs 


OTHING in the room, save a single 
wall slate and a semi-circle of 
straight chairs in front of a small 

round table, indicated to the visitor that 
she was ina schoolroom. The pupils, five 
in number, filed silently in. They were 
not youngsters in bib and tucker, but tall 
men in the uniform of soldiers of the 
ranks. Bandages and plasters bore silent 
witness to the fact that each had seen 
service overseas. With the appearance 
of the teacher and the arrangement on 
the table of her equipment—a notebook, 
a hand mirror, a pencil and a piece of 
crayon—school commenced. 

After writing d, @, 6, and 66 on the 
slate, the teacher, holding her pencil in 
front of her lips and turning her profile 
to the class, slowly -pronounged each 
sound in turn. This she did several 
times while the gaze of every pair of 
eyes was riveted on the movements of 
her lips. Then choosmg sounds at ran- 
dom from the list, she indicated that she 
wished the class to repeat after her the 
sounds she pronounced. Only one was 
unable to do this and to him the teacher 
directed her attention. Again with 
pericil before her mouth she pronounced 
66 and then 4d, showing that the lips 
moved forward nearer the pencil in the 
former, and backward away from the 
pencil in the latter sound. Patiently 
she compared each sound with every 
other, carefully calling attention to the 
backward and forward movements of the 
lips and the downward and upward 
motions of the jaw. But when her pupil 
still was unable to distinguish one sound 
from another, the teacher handed him 
the small hand mirror. With a “do or 
die” expression in his eyes, the soldier 
determinedly set to work, pronouncing 
the sounds under his breath to himself 
in the mirror and watching the move- 
ments of his own lips. 

The next step was the combining of 
consonants with the vowel sounds. 
Watching first fafafa and then mamami 
on the lips of the instructor, the soldiers 
were able to see that the upper teeth were 
visible against the lower lip when f was 
spoken, while in saying m the mouth was 
closed. Then came sdsisi to show that 


when saying s both rows of teeth were 
seen close together. The fourth con- 
sonant sound was sh, showing a slight 
protruding of the lips in saying shashadsha. 

Then came the test of the students’ 
observation and their ability to remember 
the various movements of the different 
sounds. Rapidly the teacher spoke 
fafafoo, séshoma, and every other pos- 
sible combination of the sounds listed on 
the slate before the class. Unhesita- 
tingly, the soldiers in turn repeated the 
syllables. Gradually their faces bright- 
ened as those syllables came faster and 
faster, and still they were able to detect 
the many changes in the movements of 
the lips and to translate them into speech, 
Enthusiastically clapping her hands, the 
teacher made ready for the next step. 
From her open notebook she read short 
sentences made up from the sounds 
practiced. The students glibly repeated: 
“She may. They may. May they pay? 
May they show? She may say so to 
you”; and many others. 

The lesson came to an end and reluc- 
tantly the class rose to leave. Turning 
a page of her notebook, the eager and 
interested teacher pointed to the next les- 
son and over her shoulder the soldiers 
read, 


ow as in found, i as in find, and o# as in oil. 


Sure at last that it was possible to 
train their eyes to do for them what their 
ears no longer could, the class trooped 
noisily and happily out. Before her, 
down the hall, the visitor could hear the 
voice of one saying, “famé@sda,” and an 





answering chorus of “famdsda’s” from 
the rest. 
NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Mr. Thomas S. McAloney, formerly super- 
intendent of the School for the Blind, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the School for the Deaf and 
Blind at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mr. McAloney was born in Ireland and 
came to this country as a young man to 
engage in the deaf work. He began as boys’ 
supervisor in the Maryland School. ; 
His promotion has been frequent since that 
time until he is now placed in charge of one of 
the nicest and best schools in the world. The 
Colorado school is to be congratulated on 
securing his services.—The Ohio Chronicle. 
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SUCCESSFUL DEAF PEOPLE OF TODAY 


By Laura A. DAVIEs 
NUMBER 3—JOSEPH HENRY SHARP, ARTIST 


N THE little town of Taos, N. M., is 

located the old home of Kit Carson. 

Across from this historic spot in the 
days of the famous warrior was to be 
seen an ancient Spanish mission, erected 
by the Order of the Penitentes. In place 
of the old church there is today a mod- 
ern adobe residence and a spacious ar- 
tist’s studio, into which went many of 
the old rafters and wood carvings of 
that former age. The high ceilings, im- 
mense fireplace, light, space, and up-to- 
date equipment make the studio a place 
dear to the heart of every. artist who 
enters it. Near by is a walled garden, 


where the artist, Joseph Henry Sharp, 
finds a variety of natural backgrounds 
for his famous Indian paintings. 

Mr. Sharp, although known the world 


over as a western painter, was born and 
grew to manhood in Ohio. The twinkle 
in his eyes and his genial sense of humor 
probably date back in his ancestry to his 
great-grandfather, William Sharp, and 
that gentleman’s noble wife, the Lady 
Elizabeth Gillespie, both natives of Ire- 
land who came to America and settled 
at Hudson, N. Y., about 1791. Another 
great-grandfather served on Washing- 
ton’s staff during the Revolutionary 
War. Mrs. Sharp’s family also goes 
back to Colonial times, direct to John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullins. 

The boy, Henry Sharp, left school be- 
fore he was fourteen because of deafness, 
which gradually grew worse until in a 
few years he was totally deaf. About 
the same time his father lost a consider- 
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WATCHFUL WAITING (STALKING GAME), 


able fortune and the boy, thrown on his 
own resources, began art study in the 
McMicken School of Design in Cincin- 


nati. He has visited all the art centers 
of Europe and studied under the mas- 
ters of Belgium, Munich, and Paris. He 
toured the Black Forest, Italy, and 
Spain, sketching, studying, and copying 
from the canvases of Velasquez and 
others. 

From 1892 to 1902 he was an art in- 
structor in the life classes of the Art 
Academy of Cincinnati. Here his por- 
traits and especially his Indian portraits 
began to attract attention. In 1900 he 
was invited by the Cosmos Club to make 
an exhibit of his work at Washington, 
where eleven Indian portraits were pur- 
chased by the United States government 
for the Smithsonian Institution. The 
next year the government built for him a 
studio at the foot of Custer’s battlefield, 
Crow Agency, Mont., where he could 
study and work among the Indians them- 
selves. His real boost into the limelight 
came in 1902 when Phoebe Hurst rec- 


BY J. H. SHARP 


ognized his genius and bought eighty In- 
dian pictures for the University of Cali- 
fornia, giving him at the same time a 
commission to paint fifteen more each 
year for five years. From that time on 
he has spent his entire time studying and 
painting in the west. 

During these twenty years of direct 
contact with his subjects he has painted 
the most noted Indians of all tribes as 
well as many historical and home life 
groups, showing their traditions, cere- 
monies, and strong racial and _ tribal 
characteristics. . The Indian mourning 
for his dead, a subject so full of feeling 
and so closely associated with the tradi- 
tions and beliefs of the savage, has been 
one. of Mr. Sharp’s favorites. Among 
the most famous canvases in this line 
are “The Great Sleep,” “Mourning Her 
Brave,” “The Mourners,” and “Lament 
for the Dead.” 

He has always treated the Indian as 
a brother and has been accepted by him 
in a friendly, natural manner. It is by 
getting close to their daily lives in their 
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CHIEF TWO MOONS, HEAD CHIEF OF CHEYENNES IN CUSTER BATTLE, BY 
J. H. SHARP 
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own haunts that he has learned to know 
them as very few students of history or 
art have ever done. Because his treat- 
ment has always been just and consid- 
erate, he has never had an unpleasant ex- 
perience in all his intimate relations with 
them. He tells many interesting experi- 
ences showing their primitive viewpoint. 
Speaking of a certain portrait of a Sioux 
chief with a whimsical half-smile on his 
face, he said, “That Indian never could 
see why I should pay him $2.00 a day 
just to sit and let me look at him. He 
used to joke with me about it and tell 
me he thought I must be crazy and then 
every once in a while he would smile and 
I knew what was making him laugh in- 
side, and that’s why I caught the ex- 
pression and put it on canvas.” Another 
time he was painting a Taos Indian and 
wished him ‘to wear a hat. He objected, 
saying’ that it was “bad medicine” for a 
Taos to wear a Crow Indian hat. But 
Mr. Sharp insisted and got a picture of 
an angry Indian in a hat that looks de- 
cidedly uncomfortable on him. Speak- 
ing of a small tent beside an Indian tepee 
in one of his snow pictures painted on 
the Crow Reservation he said, “That is 
an Indian ‘sweat tepee.’. When the In- 
dian’s cleaning day comes. around he 
takes large boulders, heats. them to the 
utmost and then carries them into those 
little tepees. Water poured over them 


produces steam and a sweat bath fol- 
lows. When the Indian finishes with 
this, he rushes out for a plunge in the 
stream if it is summer; if it is winter he 
rubs himself down with snow.” 

Mr. Sharp’s drawing of the human 
form is unsurpassed in accuracy of de- 
tail and shows to remarkable advantage 
in the superb specimens of physical man- 
hood in many of his group paintings. 
“Watchful Waiting” and “Sweet Grass 
Medicine” are both fine examples. He is 
especially noted for his striking effects 
with sunlight which throws a warm gold- 
en glow over so many of his pictures, 
and his almost equally brilliant effects 
with firelight. Most of his firelight pic- 
tures are painted at Taos in the early 
fall. As soon as the days begin to get 
cool he has a roaring fire built in the 
big studio fireplace, and the glare from 
this together with the southern sunlight 
makes a striking combination. He has 
a large and valuable collection of In- 
dian curios. He has always made it a 
rule to collect only those things which 
were “all: Indian,” considering things of 
half-breed origin of little value. 

He has a keen. eye and a quick mind 
for. grasping. essential facts. While 
painting he is always alert for the nat- 
ural, unconscious.actions which give his 
subjects graceful, easy postures. He is 
a typical American, full of tact and en- 
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ergy, always alert for what is new, beau- 
tiful, and healthful in his art. He is a 
keen searcher after truth and never 
slights even the background of his pic- 
tures but draws them true to life in the 
smallest details. It has been said that 
his power of draftsmanship is respon- 
sible for his unusual success as an artist. 
Others may paint as well as he, but few 
can draw with the sureness and snap 
which make his pictures so convincingly 
sincere, 


Whether Mr. Sharp could have ac- 
complished more during his lifetime with 
hearing than he has without it is a ques- 
tion which perhaps even he could not 
answer. But it is safe to say that his art 
has gained rather than lost by the silence 
of the world in which he works. Though 
totally deaf for the greater portion of 
his life he assures us that he can still 
hear (feel) thunder and a bass drum, 
and that he remembers how everything 
in nature sounds. 





STUMBLING-BLOCKS AND PITFALLS 
By Cora C. WESTON 


If we dwell on life’s hindrances 
We may be blind to its possibilities. 


O THE unwary speech-reader, col- 

loquial speech is full of stumbling- 

blocks and pitfalls. How often, at 
the close of a satisfactory lesson, I have 
had a pupil say to me, “Oh! yes, I under- 
stand you so well, but when I leave 
school, it is as though I had never had a 
lesson.” 

That has been my own experience so 
often that I am in fullest sympathy, 
though I’ve learned through varied in- 
cidents, both amusing and embarrassing, 
not always to blame the speaker. There 
are many reasons for this, the obvious 


one, of course, that in school only correct 
articulation and good English are used. 


Can you imagine a teacher of speech- 
reading using such idioms as the follow- 
ing: “jever”’ for “did you _ ever”; 
“mebbe,” for “maybe”; “donsha” for 
“don’t you”? You are about to leave the 
house with a party for a long motor trip. 
Someone turns to you and says, “Srain- 
ing.” You say to her, “Wahjusay?” 
She says again, “Sraining,” but this time 
she crosses over to the window, looks out 
and gives a rueful glance, returns to the 
coat closet, and brings forth an umbrella. 
Hah! you have it at last: “It is raining.” 
Had the glance out of the window ac- 
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companied the unintelligible sentence the 
first time, you would have “got” it at 
once, 

But though we never encountered any 
but perfect articulation and good English, 
there would still be the homophenous pit- 
fall. That is a name to conjure with. 
How many of us have made just as 
absurd mistakes as the woman who 
brought her huband a glass of ice-water, 
when he required a fly-swatter. 

Look in the mirror and see how little 
difference there is in those two sentences. 
“Will you bring me some ice-water?” 
“Will you bring me the fly-swatter?” 
How to avoid just such embarrassing 
moments is a question that will always 
worry us, until we have keyed our intui- 
tive powers up to the highest pitch. 

One way to avoid that particular mis- 
take, would have been for the man to 
find the fly-swatter for himself. Being 
that brand of husband, it would have 
taxed anyone’s intuition, fly-swatters and 
ice-water being very much in demand at 
the same season. 

Several incidents have shown me the 
peril that lies in failing to get the mean- 
ing as well as the words of the speaker. 
When I have seen something on the lips 
that looked incongruous even though .not 
directed to myself, I have insisted upon 
making it clear just what that should 
have been. I was lunching with a friend 
at the club. When she ordered bread of 
the waiter, I thought she said, “Bring 
fresh bread,” and that seemed a very un- 
necessary reminder. Instantly I knew it 
was French, not fresh, bread she was 
ordering. 

If speech-reading had done nothing 
else for me, I should be grateful for an 
ever-increasing psychological sense of 
values. It has taught me the need for 
adequate facial expression, the absolute 
necessity for accuracy in reading the lips, 
for otherwise what wild guesses we do 
make. But above all it has shown me 
the inestimable value of a smile. 

Whenever I recall the following in- 
cident I am covered with confusion, but 
you may be my judge and say whether I 
was altogether to blame. I had become 
fairly skillful in reading the lips, and 
very seldom carried my hearing instru- 
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ment. One day I had gone to the den- 
tist and he had finished his deadly work, 
leaving me the poorer by one molar and 
a five-dollar bill. He had also left me 
with a large cavity to be healed as quick- 
ly as possible. 

By his advice I was to use arnecine, 
much arnecine wherewith to wash the 
gums. It being a formula not carried 
by all druggists, the dentist had given me 
the names of two who usually had it in 
stock. Failing to get it at the first, I 
hurried to the second store he had named, 
an old established one and one with a 
reputation for sterling business princi- 
ples, courtesy being the first. 

When I gave the order to the clerk I 
said I was in a great hurry and she as- 
sured me it would take but ten minutes. 
I waited fifteen then asked the clerk to 
hurry up the order. She disappeared be- 
hind the prescription desk and returned 
only to say it was not ready. 

I waited ten minutes more, then having 
an appointment and being entirely out of 
patience by that time, I crossed over to 
a desk where a white-haired gentleman 
of seeming importance and authority 
sat writing. I told him my troubles and 
without rising, without smiling, without 
even laying aside his pen, he looked up 
at me and said, “I don’t believe we can 
fill your prescription.” 

Those were the words, without any 
accompanying expression of regret on his 
face and I was so sure that he resented 
my impatience and meant to be dis- 
courteous, that I glared at him and left 
the store. 

“Describe the man, Mother,” said my 
son when I related the incident that 
evening. When I had done so, “Why! 
that was Mr. Allison himself, I’m almost 
sure. That’s very strange ; the reputation 
of that firm is of the very best. Wait a 
moment.” 

He disappeared for a short time and 
returned with a peculiar smile on his 
face. “Oh! Mother, you’re all wrong. 
I’ve had Mr. Allison on the phone, he 
remembered the incident perfectly. Why 
didn’t you tell him you were hard of hear- 
ing?” 

eWhy should I have told him that, 
when I read his lips perfectly ?” I asked. 
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“For the trifling reason that it would 
have made all the difference in the world. 
They were entirely out of arnecine and 
having tried the other retail stores with- 
out success, they sent to the wholesale 
houses. It being on Saturday at noon, 
they were all closed.” 

“But why didn’t he say so?” 

“You did not give him a chance; you 
left before he had finished explaining.” 

“But,” I insisted, “if he had risen from 
his chair, or said ‘I’m sorry,’ or if he had 
smiled: You can never make any mis- 
take about a smile. His face was entire- 
ly devoid of expression.” 

“That may be accounted for by the 
fact that two weeks ago he lost his 
brother, and anyhow,” said my self-ap- 
pointed mentor, “you shouldn’t jump to 
conclusions so readily. Hereafter, don’t 
be afraid to admit your speech-reading 
limitations.” 

By that time I had eaten so much 
humble pie that I was quite ready to be 
generous and allow the boy the last word. 
But I registered a vow that never again 
would I fail to get the meaning as well 
as the words of the speaker, and then if 
still in doubt, say to him, “when you say 
that—smile.” 

Covering a long period of deafness, I 
must gratefully acknowledge that I have 
found very little unkindness. This was 
a surprise to me, for emerging from the 
Slough of Despond into which my deaf- 
ness had thrown me, I expected slights 
and embarrassments to be my daily 
portion. 

Instead of this, my friends seemed to 
pick me out for special attention and 
favors, and I have been grateful for it 
and tried to save the “other fellow” by 
applying myself most diligently to the 
practice of speech-reading. 

It is a nerve-racking process at times, 
but our paths would be much less strewn 
with stumbling blocks if the public at 
large could know something of our diffi- 
culties. I’m sure they would then meet 
us halfway. 

The variation in mouths is most con- 
fusing, the muttering, “‘lip-lazy” kind is 
enough to drive one to despair, but much 
of our failure and embarrassment is 
caused by the shyness or the irritation of 
the speaker. 
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I’ve grown canny of late, and have laid 
down certain rules for myself when meet- 
ing strangers, for it is with them, of 
course, that we suffer most. My most 
successful rule is first to smile, then 
say frankly and unashamedly, “I’m very 
hard of hearing but I think I can read 
your lips.” Instantly the head goes up, 
the smile is returned, there is more 
motion to the lips. The irritation or the 
shyness have fled, my nervousness has 
disappeared, and nothing is left but an 
increasing wonder that I am actually 
“hearing with my eyes.” 

A prominent New York banker, 
through terrific nervous strain during the 
war, had acquired “these bum listeners” 
as he called them. _ I think I have never 
heard of finer courage, a finer attitude 
toward his affliction. Everything in his 
life, particularly in his busness, required 
good hearing.. He said his sympathy was 
mostly with “ the other fellow” and he 
invariably acknowledged his deafness at 
once, to save embarrassment. 

He had an address to make once, and 
at the close called for questions or re- 
marks, which had to be submitted to him 
in relays. He found the audience fairly 
good-natured with the exception of one 
man who purposely talked very low. The 
banker seeing this turned to the audience 
and said, “Here’s a very funny situation, 
on the one hand a man who cannot hear 
and on the other, one who cannot talk.” 
He said after that he had the audience 
entirely with him. 

What a strong temptation there is to 
“bluff” at times! It is a temptation we 
should put behind us at once. It is a 
bad habit, a waste of time, and causes 
embarrassment. Every time we “bluff” 
we lose so much ground in our progress 
along the path to speech-reading. 

Life’s hindrances! Pitfalls! Stum- 
bling-blocks! One would suppose the 
deafened had a monopoly on all of these, 
their sour faces, the want of helpfulness 
in class, the depressing influence. One 
day I had given the sentence, “My cup 
of joy is full to overflowing.” I looked 
over the faces, most of the class had 
“got” it, were smiling; that, if taken 
literally, would be enough to cause a 
smile. 


I caught one face, all gloom. What 
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was it she was saying, “Mine’s not!!!” 
and oh! the expression that went with it. 
How could she expect her cup to be full 
of joy, she was ever carrying her pitcher 
to the wrong well. But I’m glad to say 
such cases are not very common. 

I long ago realized that my deafness 
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would make me a nuisance if, and only if, 
I permitted it to do so. I know I can be 
anything I want to be, and I want most 
earnestly to be alive, to recognize life’s 
possibilities, and I know that no one in 
the world has the power to be my greatest 
help or my greatest hindrance but myself. 





ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUMS AND HOW I GOT STUNG 


sy J. E. NABER 


OW often and how eagerly have I 

scanned the pages of magazines for 

advertisements of appliances that 
would help my dulled ears to understand, 
at least in part, the conversation that was 
carried on around me. How readily did 
I permit such advertisements to raise pas- 
sing hope within me, that there at last 
must be the thing for me to get; and I 
lived in the future, when with such an aid 
I could go among my friends and con- 
verse in an easy way. Mostly I laid 
these ads away for future reference, but 
at last I found one that got me. I was 
sensitive at the time. I dreaded wearing 
anything that people could see, and why 
should I wear such? Right here I read 
that all I needed to do was to put one of 
these “artificial ear drums” into my ear 
and O, wonder of wonders, I’d be able to 
hear! Against my doctor’s advice I sent 
for them. 


I expected much, and I got four wax 
discs with a cord attached, a rubber tube 
to slip the cord through and thus press 
the “drums” into the ear. I expected 
only two drums, but they were generous 
fellows. All of that for five dollars! I 
spent the greater part of a half day “in- 
stalling” my ear drums, carefully follow- 
ing directions. You know I was going 
to slip one over on my doctor. Wait till 
tomorrow. I’d contrive somehow to 
meet him, not at his office though, and 
take his breath away by being able to 
understand him, ordinary conversational 
tone, too. 

Passed a week. I didn’t meet the doctor 
for that surprise chat. I had my friends 
yell at me and asked them whether they 
thought my hearing had improved. I 
began to see light and to sense trouble. 
So I hunted up the little pliers those 


“generous fellows” had sent with the wax 
drums, and set to work trying to extri- 
cate them. The instructions told how 
easy it would be to do so—“Oh! nothing 
to it, doncha know?” I believed it, but 
not long. In the end, after many en- 
deavors, with sore ears and an aching 
head, I went to the doctor, “fessed up” 
and had them removed with much dif- 
ficulty and more discomfort. I went 
home wiser, poorer, and more deaf than 
ever because of the adventure. 

Since then, I’m wary. Internal ear 
appliances are  tabooed absolutely. 
Stands to reason they are dangerous. A 
normal ear throws out some waste matter 
in the form of discarded ear wax, and an 
abnormal, an affected ear will discharge 
more of it. Stop up the outer ear canal, 
as the artificial ear drums do, and you 
invite trouble, the extent of which is hard 
to foretell. The advertisers will tell you 
you can remove them easily, clean them 
and the ear, but they will not stand for 
much removing, and since you must, to 
meet the requirements of the “installa- 
tion instructions,’ press them tightly 
against the sensitive hearing apparatus of 
the ear, you are sure to do harm. 


TRANSLATION OF TEXT BOOK 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern’s textbook, Lip- 
Reading for Class Instruction, which has been 
most helpful to schools and teachers of lip- 
reading in this country, has been translated 
into German. The Hephata League for the 
Hard of Hearing, of Hamburg, is standing 
sponsor for it. 

It is hoped that this book will render as 
much service to those interested in the hard of 
hearing of Germany as it has done in the 
United States. 











STATISTICS OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AS COMPILED BY THE VOLTA BUREAU, 

JUNE, 1922 


California 

.Los Angeles League for the Hard 
of Hearing, 604 Story Bldg., Pres., 
Mary E. Rice, Secy., Daisy M. Way; 
Established, 1917; Charter Members, 11; 
Membership now, 93; Headquarters— 
one room (House planned for); Free 
lip-reading instruction;. Departments— 
Employment, Relief Work, Exchange. 

Oral Art Club of Los Angeles, 202 
Trinity Bldg.; Pres., Irene Chase Dwyer, 
Secy., Ellsworth E. Davis; Established, 
1920; Charter Members, 7; Membership 
now, 51. Headquarters—room. 

The Santa Barbara Philocophus Club, 
1727 Bath St.; Pres. Elsie Hill, 
Secy., Mrs. H. L. Wass; Established, 
1921; Charter Members, 10; Member- 
ship now, 21; Headquarters—none at 
present; Free lip-reading instruction. 

The San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 406 Geary St.; 
Pres., Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Secy., 
Heloise M. Thibault; Established, 1916; 
Charter Members, 20; Membership now, 
175; Headquarters—apartment of 10 
rooms; Free lip-reading instruction; De- 
partments—Social, Employment, Educa- 
tional and Social Service. 

Philocophus Club of San Francisco, 
916 Shreve Bldg.; Pres., Rose Som- 
mer, Secy., Emma Regensburger; Es- 
tablished, 1921; Charter Members, 21; 
Membership now, 38; Headquarters— 
rooms; Free lip-reading instruction may 
be had upon application at Stanford Uni- 
versity Otological Clinic. 





District of Columbia 
Speech-Reading Club of Washington, 
1624 H St. N. W.; Pres., Florence 
Spofford, Secy., Lee Robinson; Estab- 
lished, 1921; Charter Members, 25; 
Membership now, 75; Headquarters— 
room; Free lip-reading instruction. 


Illinois 
The Chicago League for the Hard 
of Hearing, 206 East Superior St.; 
Pres., Robert B. Dickinson, Secy., -Mrs. 


B. F. Horsting ; Established, 1916; Char- 
ter Members, 9; Membership now, 365; 
Headquarters—Community House; Free 
lip-reading instruction; Departments: 
Employment, Extension, Educational. 


Maryland 

The Speech-Readers’ Guild of Bal- 
timore, 1424 Fidelity Bldg.; Pres., 
Avondale N. Gordon, Secy., J. Wilma 
Reiman; Established, 1922; Charter 
Members, 14; Membership now, 20; 
Headquarters—none at present; Depart- 
ments—social. 


Massachusetts 
The Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston, 
Incorporated, 339 Commonwealth Ave. ; 
Pres., Mildred Kennedy, Secy., Mrs. 
James F. Norris; Established, 1916; 
Charter Members, 52; Membership now, 
490 (383 deaf); Headquarters—house ; 
Free lip-reading instruction; Depart- 
ments: Exchange, Men’s Division, Volta 
Review Committee, Recreation and vari- 

ous “activities” committees. 


Minnesota 


The Minneapolis League for the Hard 
of Hearing, 1641 Hennepin Ave.; 
Pres., William Kenyon, Secy., Mrs. Har- 
old Rypins; Established, 1921; Charter 
Members, 17; Membership now, 74; 
Headquarters—room with kitchenette; 
Departments: Employment, Social, In- 
dustrial, Educational. 


Missouri 

The Kansas City League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 405 New York Life 
Bldg.; Pres., Mrs. W. P. Johnson, Secy., 
Mrs. Verna Owen Randal; Established, 
1921; Charter Members, 17; Member- 
ship now, 17; Headquarters—none as 
yet; Departments: Employment, Social, 
Welfare. 

New Jersey 

Jersey City League for Hard of Hear- 
ing, Inc., 719 Bergen Ave.; Pres., 
Talbot R. Chambers, M.D., Secy., Mrs. 
Clara M. Laterman; Established, 1920; 
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Charter Members, 38; Membership now, 
132;/ Headquarters—apartment of six 
rooms; Free instruction in lip-reading; 
Departments: Employment, Welfare, 
Handwork. 

Newark League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Y. W. C. A., 53 Washington 
St.; Pres. Mrs. A. V. Taylor, Secy., 
Miss Jane Sargent; Established, 1917; 
Charter Members, 30; Membership now, 
go; Headquarters—room at Y. W. C. A. 
once a week, (House planned for) ; De- 
partments: Social. 


New York 


The New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing, Inc., 126 East 59th 
Street; Pres., Harold Hays, M.D., 
Secy., Annetta W. Peck; Established, 
1910; Charter members, 17 ; Membership 
now, about 1,000; Headquarters—one 
floor in an office building; Free instruc- 
tion in lip-reading; Departments: Place- 
ment and Vocational Bureau, Industrial, 
Educational, Welfare (including recre- 
ation work), nine clubs, cultural classes ; 
Publishes a monthly newspaper, The 
Chonicle. 

The Knickerbacker Studio Club of 
Speech Reading of N. Y., 115 East 56 
Street; Founder, Mrs. N. Todd Porter, 
Jr.; Established, 1921; Founding mem- 
bers, about 50; Headquarters—one room. 

Syracuse Speech-Reading Society, 
405 E. Fayette St.; Pres., Mary B, Coop- 
er, Secy., Elizabeth G. DeLany; Estab- 
lished, 1922; Charter members, 13; 
Membership now, 37; Headquarters— 
the Syracuse Clinic (at present); Free 
instruction in lip-reading; Departments: 
Employment, Educational, Humanitar- 
ian, Investigating, Social. 


Ohio 

The Lip-Readers’ Club of Cleve- 
land, 2525 Euclid Ave.; Pres., Louise 
Howell, Secy., Lawrence K. Holcomb; 
Established, 1920; Charter Members, 30; 
Membership now, 110; Headquarters—a 
room; Free instruction in lip-reading; 
Departments: Library, Educational, So- 
cial, Welfare, Handwork Shop; (co- 
operates with the Government Employ- 
ment Bureau Association for Cripples 
and Disabled. ) 

The Speech-Reading Guild of Cleve- 
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land, 2157 Euclid Ave.; Pres., Gertrude 
Kappler, Secy., Ralph E. Lawrence; Es- 
tablished, 1921; Charter members, 27; 
Membership now, 45; Headquarters— 
one room arid office; Free instruction in 
lip-reading. 

The Dayton League for the Hard 
of Hearing, Inc., 18-19 Louis Block; 
Pres., William E. Morris, Secy., Mabel 
R. Lindner; Established, 1920; Char- 
ter Members, 9; Membership now, 
75; Headquarters—rooms; Free instruc- 
tion.in lip-reading; Departments: Em- 
ployment (not fully organized), Wel- 
fare, Industrial, Educational. 

The Toledo League for the Hard 
of Hearing, 1957 Franklin Ave.; Pres., 
Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Secy., Mrs. Rodney 
C. Dewey; Established, 1919; Char- 
ter Members, 7; Membership now, 
124; Headquarters—club house; Free 
instruction in lip-reading; Departments: 
Employment, Social, Educational, In- 
dustrial. 

Pennsylvania 


The Speech-Reading Club of Phil- 
adelphia, 1606 Locust Street; Pres., 
Cora Elsie Kinzie, Secy., Alice Grant 
Smith; Reorganized from Speech Read- 
ing Society, June 1918; Charter Mem- 
bers, 80; Membership now, 803; Head- 
quarters — house; Free jnstruction in 
lip-reading ; Departments: Employment, 
House, Welfare, Educational, Entertain- 
ment, Membership, Relief, Woman’s Ex- 
change, Hospitality, Social, Publicity, 
Auditing. 

Pittsburgh League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 1105 Highland Building; Pres., 
W. A. McKean, Secy., Ruth Robin- 
son; Established, 1920; Charter Mem- 
bers, 18; Membership now, 125; Head- 
quarters—suite of rooms (shared with 
Pittsburgh School of Lip-reading) ; Free 
instruction in lip-reading; Departments: 
Employment, Entertainment, Arts and 
Crafts. 


Rhode Island 

Providence League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 1057 Cranston St.; Pres., 
Mrs. William B. Peabody, Secy., Mary 
F. Lyons; Established, 1922; Charter 
Members, 8; Membership now, 15; 
Headquarters — with Providence School 
of Lip-Reading (home planned for) ; 
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Free instruction in lip-reading; Depart- 
ments: Social Service, Welfare. 


Texas 
Houston Club for the Hard of 
Hearing, 1610 Webster Ave.; Pres., 


Laura A. Davies, Secy., Mrs. George W. 
Cleveland; Established, 1921; Charter 
Members, 8; Membership now, 25; 
Headquarters—none at present, uses 
the Y. W. C. A. club rooms; Free 
instruction in lip-reading; Departments: 
Social, Membership, Publicity. 


Canada 
Speech -Readers’ 





The Ottawa Club, 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


124 Wellington St., Ottawa, Ontario; 
Pres., J. E. Milne Dickie, M.D., Secy., 
Alice J. Cranston; Established, 1921; 
Charter Members, 9; Membership now, 
21; Headquarters—none at present. 


The Toronto Lip-Reading Club, Y. 
W. C. A,, 21 McGill St., Toronto, On- 
tario; Pres., Miss L. M. Currie, Secy., 
Mrs. H. J. Coon; Established, 1921; 
Charter Members, 25; Membership now, 
70; Headquarters—room at the Y. W. 
C. A.; Free instruction in lip-read- 
ing; Departments: Educational, Publi- 
city, Recreation, Social Service. 





THE DEAFENED HUSBAND 


By Dirk P. DEYouNG 


OHN FERRALL, the philosopher and 
humorist of the VoLtta Review, has 
not, I believe, written on this subject. 

Whether he is happily married or happily 
single, and wishes to avoid the tangled 
topic of matrimony, I do not know; but 
I am certain that his versatile mind has 
not overlooked this important phase of 
human relationship. In discussing the 
matter myself, therefore, I fully realize 
that I am poaching on his literary pre- 
serves, besides taking a chance on stir- 
ring up a quarrel with the wives of deaf 
men. 

From experience, however, if not from 
much learning, I feel that I can qualify 
as an authority on the subject. I have 
been married to one. woman for twelve 
years—a long time these days. I am 
deafened, too, for life. Moreover, my 
wife has many times proclaimed me 
a model husband—a model, you know, as 
defined by Noah Webster, is only a small 
representation of the real thing. 

Nevertheless, the deafened man has 
many virtues as a spouse. One of the 
principal causes of divorce is that the 
male of the species philanders off with 
other women. Not so with the deafened 
husband; he sticks around his own fire- 
side like a big, fat, lazy cat. Further- 
more, other wives don’t want him. 
Consequently, strange women will not 


ensnare him; he will not stray away; he 
is divorce-proof; he is an industrious 
worker; he saves his money, and brings 
home the bacon. Score one. 

Deafened husbands are generally as 
still as a mouse in the house. They bring 
in few noisy visitors ; they say little them- 
selves and are good listeners, which 
women of course like, even though their 
talk falls upon dull ears. Like the cat 
on the sofa, they blink their eyes when 
their wives scold them, and being unable 
to hear what they say, never talk back. 
Lo, what a virtue! 

There are other angles of the matri- 
monial relationship, however, in which 
the life-partner of the deafened man gets 
the worst of it. For instance, her 
husband cannot hear the baby cry at 
night ; he cannot hear the wind and rain 
which come up while he sleeps,.making 
it necessary for his wife to get up and 
shut the windows in his room, and neither 
the crowing of the cock nor the shrill 
rattle of the alarm clock can arouse him 
from his slumbers in the morning. 

Oh, yes, deafened men are ideal hus- 
bands. (Ask my wife.) They can wash 
dishes, if the water is not too hot, and 
help tend the furnace, providing a man 
and woman can agree on regulating it. 
They can sew the buttons on_ their 
trousers, if someone threads the needle 




















for them ; they can put their clothes away, 
if the closet assigned to them is not al- 
ready filled up with my lady’s wardrobe. 
They can use one towel for a month, 
changing ends from time to time, and 
find their hats when they are on their 
own heads. It is really marvelous what 
such men can do. 

I do not, of course, want to be boastful 
of my own accomplishments along house- 
keeping lines, (my wife may see this 
if it is published, although she does not 
read all that I write any more, as she did 
in the early day of my authorship. The 
novelty is worn off), but among other 
things I can get my own breakfast (con- 
sisting of a glass of water, corn-flakes 
and milk), I can beat rugs, mow the 
lawn, hang pictures (under difficulties, 
however, because I can’t hear what my 
wife says about getting them straight on 
the wall when I’m up in the air on a 
chair), and I can even carve a turkey, if 
I have sufficient room in which to per- 
form and my wife carefully and fully 
instructs me how to operate on the bird 
each time, just before the guests sit down 
to the table. 

A deafened husband’s hearing ap- 
paratus, I have found, sometimes works 
in a very freakish manner. My wife's 
requests for an increased allowance, for 
example, somehow do not penetrate at 
all. On the other hand, I seem to have 
miraculous powers of hearing when the 
dinner-bell rings. I cannot hear a clap 
of thunder as loud as the report of a Big 
Bertha, yet if the maid tells me in a 
whisper that there is some cold chicken 
and a piece of green apple-pie in the ice- 
box for me, I get it every time. This 
strange phenomenon causes me to believe 
that a man is able to hear through his 
stomach, which I have long ago observed 
is also the seat of the reasoning powers, 
and although not a poet, I have neverthe- 
less composed the following verse: 

The way to man’s heart, 
Say the wives who are smart, 

Is not through the crust of his dome, 

But with food ‘neath his belt, 
Where his reason is felt, 

You can soon drive an idea home. 

Being able to hear with other organs 
than the ears brings up the story of a 
noted French scientist who was deliver- 
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ing a lecture on certain kinds of insects 
before a gathering of American college 
professors. 

“The grasshopper,” said the speaker, 
“hears through his legs.” 

“Prove it,” demanded his hearers. 

“Very well,” replied the lecturer, and 
he proceeded to demonstrate his theory 
by placing a grasshopper on one end of 
the table which stood near him on the 
platform. Tapping the other end gently, 
the grasshopper jumped off. Then he 
pulled both legs off another one of his 
collection and placed it in the same posi- 
tion, rapping vigorously on the table 
again. That one did not jump off. 

“You see,” said the scientist with an 
air of triumph, “I have proved beyond 
a doubt that grasshoppers do_ hear 
through their legs.” 

Deafened husbands do not, I am sure, 
hear through their legs, but no one will 
dispute the theory which I advanced (and 
I claim the originality-for this idea) re- 
garding the presence of a very live 
auditory nerve center at the pit of a 
man’s stomach. Indeed there is some- 
thing uncanny about the way a man who 
is hard of hearing, even without a watch, 
which few of us can carry on account of 
having all of the pockets loaded down 
with hearing instruments, can hear the 
rattle of dishes when the table ts being 
set for his meals. 

His hearing may not be normal, but his 
appetite is. Thus summing up, let us say 
that the deafened man is a “model hus- 
band,” in many ways, but that in most 
matters of life, he is the real thing, not 
merely a small representation thereof. If 
anyone doubts this assertion, ask the 
wives of these men; if conviction is still 
lacking, ask the men themselves. 


CENTENNIAL OF CORTI 


The Klinische Wochenschrift recalls that 
June 15 was the centennial of the birth, in 
Sardina, of Alfonso Corti, who gave the world 
the perfect description of the internal ear. He 
studied at Paris and Vienna, where he was 
professor under Hyrtl, and in 1848 moved to 
Wurzburg, where the results of his research 
on the organ on spirale, called by Kolliker, the 
organ of Corti, were published in 1851. In 
1885 he returned to Italy to live and abandoned 
further anatomic research, dying in 1876, aged 


fifty-five. 
A. M. A. 

















CAN YOU HELP TO FIND A TEACHER FOR A DEAF- 
BLIND CHILD? 


NE morning, a short while ago, we 

had a visit from the father of a little 

deaf-blind girl. He came to us to 
ask if we could assist him in securing a 
teacher for his little daughter, Alice. He 
told us that he had tried for more than 
a year to find a teacher for Alice, but so 
far had been unsuccessful as all qualified 
teachers were employed. It is imperative, 
he said, that a teacher be found for this 
child whose body is growing rapidly 
but whose mind has never been reached, 
cut off as it is from light and sound. He 
wanted us to see Alice, and sent for her 
to come into the room. 

We must confess that, when we heard 
the child coming up the steps (accom- 
panied by her colored maid), it was with 
reluctance that we looked at her, for our 
hearts were already aching for this poor 
little creature who had spent all of her 
life in darkness, and in silence. What 
was our surprise, then, when we heard 
a sort of “babbling” noise to turn and 
see a very attractive figure of a perfectly 
formed little girl with dark brown bobbed 
hair, wearing a pretty little dress and 
white shoes and socks. The picture she 
made as she stood framed in the door- 
way, her head up and her shoulders 
back, would never have brought to one’s 
mind the words “deaf and blind.” There 
was none of the shrinking attitude in this 
child, nor was she in the least awed by 
the strangeness of the room or the people. 
As soon as her sensitive little fingers 
were placed against the wall, she com- 
menced a thorovgh and minute examina- 
tion of everything within her reach; and 
when one of us called to her she came 
straight to us and, after patting us a little 
in an inquisitive sort of way, evidently 
decided that a hug was in order! 

It seems that the colored girl (about 
fifteen years of age) is the only person 
who has been able to train the child at 
all. This girl, untrained as she is, but 
who has had “the will to help, and the 
courage to do,” has taught little Alice all 
that she knows and truly deserves a word 
of praise. When asked if the child heard 
at all she answered in the affirmative, and 
said that she had taught Alice a number 


of things by repeating them over and 
over. We asked her to let us see her 
talk to Alice. These are some of the 
things she told the little girl to do speak- 
ing very close to her ear: Clap your 
hands, Alice; Put your hands in your 
pockets; Say “Pat-a-cake”’; Love me; 
Stand up; Walk upstairs; Come down the 
stairs; etc. (We think that we should 
also add that she has taught Aliceto dress 
and undress herself.) About this time 
Alice began to mumble something that 
was absolutely unintelligible to us, but 
which turned out to mean that a drink of 
water was wanted. We were very much 
interested to see the maid place the 
child’s hand under the spigot and say, 
“That’s water, Alice—water, water, 
water.” Alice now began to get restless, 
and performed a few gymnastics. Where- 
upon the girl leaned over her and said, 
“Now, Alice, you must be still, or you 
can’t hear the music,” and, turning to us, 
she explained that Alice would sit for 
hours in her little chair at home listen- 
ing to the victrola. 

Perhaps Alice has enough sight to 
distinguish light from darkness, we 
couldn’t be certain; and perhaps she has 
enough hearing so that, while general 
conversation is a mystery to her, she 
realizes that different sounds have dif- 
ferent meanings, still, unless this hearing 
is developed and her mind reached by a 
trained teacher, there looms ahead of her 
a life of darkness and ignorance. 

Here, then, is a child seven years of 
age, alive from the top of her head to the 
tips of her toes, thirsting for information. 
Her father, although not a wealthy man, 
is willing to make any sacrifice to have 
~ mata brought to this barren little 
life. 

Isn’t there someone who is willing to 
bring this child’s mind out of the dark, 
confused, meaningless maze it is in at 
present, into a world of light, and a life 
of happiness? 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these . .. . ye have done 


it unto me.” 
M.C.N. 


Further information about this case may be 
secured from the Volta Bureau. 














REPORT ON THE CONDITIONS OF HEARING IN AN 
AVERAGE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL 


By Dr. Norvat H. Prerce anp Dr. JoHN J. THEOBALD, Chicago, Jil. 


AN OTOLOGICAL survey of the 
Chicago public schools has long been 
the cherished hope of many good 

citizens of this city. To the Chicago 

League for the Hard of Hearing must 

go the credit for making this hope a 

reality. In the past four years the 

members of this splendid organization, 
working alone, made numerous attempts 
to get this work started but met with 
many obstacles. Chief among these was 
the failure to gain the consent of the De- 
partments of Health and of Education, 
their reasons for objection being: insuf- 
ficient funds, disturbance of the school 
routine, doubt as to the practical value 
of such a procedure, and, finally, dis- 
inclination to establish a precedent for 
the many other organizations of pseudo- 
welfare which are seeking access to the 
schools for the purpose of making exam- 
inations such as weighing the children, 
determining the alignment of the verte- 

brae, etc. We must all admit this was a 

formidable defense and discouraging to 

the League. 

Within the past year impetus was given 
to the movement by the efforts of Dr. 
Norval H. Pierce. He was able to con- 
vince the officials of the Departments of 
Health and Education that an aural sur- 
vey of one average school would serve 
as a basis for calculating the aural con- 
ditions throughout the whole school 
system. In addition he agreed to assist 
the League in raising the necessary funds 
and to furnish the medical personnel to 
make the survey and to outline and direct 
the plan by which it was accomplished. 
The officials very readily gave their con- 
sent and selected the Sumner school in 
which to work out this problem. They 
believed that the children of this school 
represented the average attendance 
throughout the Chicago school system 
with reference to nationality, social 
status, general care, etc. 

The survey was begun about April 1. 
Miss Valeria McDermott, who proved to 
be a valuable assistant, took care of\the 
records while Dr. John J. Theobald made 
the tests. An average of fifty children, 


\ 


beginning with the upper grades, were 
examined daily and the total of 1,093 
aural examinations were completed in 
four weeks ; Dr. Theobald working three 
hours daily and five days each week. We 
received only the best kind of codpera- 
tion from the officials of the Department 
of Health and of Education represented 
by Dr. Jones and Dr. Frank G. Bruner 
respectively. The helpful assistance of 
Mr. Traut, principal of the Sumner 
school, and that of the teachers cannot 
be praised too highly. 

The examination consisted of the 
whisper test at twenty feet, examination 
of the drum heads and tonsils, and, when 
necessary, functional tuning fork tests. 
We relied on the children of the upper 
grades, after instruction, to properly 
occlude the ear not being examined. The 
children of the lower grades were 
assisted in this maneuver by a member of 
the eighth grade furnished by Mr. Traut. 
Those who did not readily hear the 
whispered words and numerals at twenty 
feet plus were Politzerized and the 
whisper test repeated. Cases not coming 
up to normal or children who heard very 
poorly in the first test, were held over for 
the tuning fork tests. All of the children 
readily submitted to the examination 
without protests with the exception noted 
further on. In no instance were children 
advised of any defect nor were any 
recommendations made regarding treat- 
ment. The following is a report of the 
survey as submitted to the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing and by 
them to the Board of Education and to 
the Department of Health of Chicago: 

The Sumner School records showed 
an attendance of 1,209 children. One 
hundred sixteen were not examined, 70 
of these were members of the kinder- 
garten class, 4 refused examination and 
42 were absent. This leaves a total of 
1,092 examined. 


Total number of Tubo-tympanic 


CALATTUAL CASES & oes eo ccd 62 
Improvement on inflation........ 58 
No improvement................. 4 


Thirty-three other cases, while they 
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heard at twenty feet, showed other evi- 
dence of involvement of the middle ear 
by inflammatory process. 

If we multiply these 62 cases of tubo- 
tympanic catarrh by the total number of 
school children (411,000) and divide by 
the number examined (1,093) we have 
23,313. It is difficult to foretell the 
course of this class of cases as regards 
future hearing, but it is well within the 
bounds of reasonableness to estimate that 
a quarter of them (6,000) if not properly 
treated, will show an irreparable loss of 
hearing before the age of thirty-five 
years, which will materially handicap 
them in their economic capacity. We 
can with all positiveness say that the 
time for treatment in these cases is the 
present, before the ossicular mechanism 
becomes fixed in abnormal positions. 

The results of the factors which pro- 
duce tubo-tympanic disease are accumu- 
lative. This view is strengthened by the 
fact that 13.8 per cent of the cases are 
twelve years or over, while only 6.2 per 
cent are under twelve years. 

Sixty-nine per cent of these tubo- 
tympanic catarrh cases had tonsils and 
adenoids. This supports the universal 
opinion that tonsils and adenoids play 
an important r6dle in the  produc- 
tion of tubo-tympanic disease. How- 
ever, there were 31 per cent of tubo- 
tympanic cases in which the tonsils and 
adenoids had already been removed. This 
proves that tonsils and adenoids are not 
the sole causative factors in the hardness 
due to tubo-tympanic disease and the 
corollary is that the duty of the physician, 
or those supervising these cases, does 
not end with the mere removal of tonsils 
and adenoids, but that proper treatment 
should be continued in order to establish 
the normal mobility of the ossicular 
chain. 

It is rather surprising that only 1.4 per 
cent of chronic suppurative otitis media 
casés were discovered. As regards these 
cases we found nearly as many with the 
tonsils removed as with tonsils and ade- 
noids not removed, showing again that 
tonsils and adenoids are less of a causa- 
tive factor in chronic suppurative ear 
disease than in tubo-tympanic disease. 
These are the cases which require careful 
study by the otologist as to whether or 
not afi operation is to be performed. 
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They also require treatment by an otolo- 
gist or a specially trained nurse. 

Only nine cases were found in the 
Sumner school who required tuning fork 
tests to arrive at the proper diagnosis as 
to whether the disease was situated in the 
middle or internal ear in order to 
prognosticate their future course. Case 
No. 1 heard the whispered voice at six 
feet, low limit elevated to A (55), nega- 
tive Rinné, together with a marked 
shortening of the c,, with improvement 
on inflation. Case No. 2, aged fifteen 
and in grade five, heard the whispered 
voice at three feet, low tones elevated to 
F (90), negative Rinné, with no im- 
provement on inflation. Case No. 9 had 
a slight elevation of the low limit. a 
marked shortening of the c,, and no im- 
provement on inflation. These are the 
cases which are on the verge of deafness 
and might very soon be incapacitated. 
Since there were three such cases among 
1,029 examined we can readily estimate 
there would be 1,200 among 411,000 
(present enrollment). 

In cases where the hearing, is materially 
reduced and when there is evidence of 
nerve involvement or elevation of the 
low tone limit, increased Schwabach 
marked negative Rinné and no improve- 
ment on inflation, the pupil should be 
placed under special instruction, not for 
the purpose of learning lip reading at 
once but that his education shail be con- 
ducted through the auditory sense. 

Cases 3, 5, 7, and 8 had a marked 
middle ear deafness in one ear in addi- 
tion to marked nerve involvement con- 
fined to cases 7 and 8. 

The pupils with loss of hearing in one 
ear and the other normal constitute a 
special problem. It may be considered 
the part of wisdom never to take a pupil 
from the general classes unless for very 
good cause, and one may think that with 
one good ear the pupil can remain with 
the regular classes. However, it is a fact 
that among the pupils of the Sumner 
school the pupils with one good ear and 
one defective ear are considerably back- 
ward in their studies. Case 5, aged 
fourteen, is in grade 7 and case 8, aged 
fourteen, is in grade 6B. These cases 
should be carefully observed as to their 
progress and if the loss of hearing is 
rapid, facilities for learning lip-reading 

















should be supplied by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Bruner, . chief. of the Special 
Schools, has sent out over his own signa- 
ture to the parents of the pupils whose 
hearing has been found defective, the 
following notice: 


As a result of a hearing test and ear ex- 
amination recently given all children in the 
Sumner School, it was discovered that your 
child has an ear disease which may result in 
loss of hearing if it is not properly treated. 

We urge you to pay immediate attention to 
this very important matter as delay may result 
in permanent loss. It is your duty to send 
your child to a responsible specialist in diseases 


of the ear, if you are able to pay. If not, to 
one of the following special clinics: 
Rush Medical College (Central Free Dis- 


pensary), 1744 W. Harrison Street. 
College of Medicine of the University of 
Illinois (West Side Dispensary), 508 S. 
Honore Street. 
Illinois Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 904 
W. Adams Street. 

We would advise that you take this notice 
to the clinic when you take your child for ex- 
amination. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Frank G. BRUNNER, 
Director of Special Schools. 


A trained nurse, who is paid by the 
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Chicago League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing and assigned to the Department of 
Health will follow up these cases and 
check the parents as to their action in the 
matter and attempt to see that these 
pupils receive proper treatment. 

This report confirms the belief that an 
otologic survey of the entire school 
system of Chicago is imperative. There 
are no great difficulties to be surmounted 
either financially or otherwise. The plan 
by which a corps of nurses, with special 
instruction, could weed out the cases for 
trained otologists to examine could be 
readily devised with the machinery at 
hand. Or, teachers could be rapidly 
trained to weed out more rapidly these 
cases for diagnosis. 

An Ambulatory Clinic such as is now 
conducted in Rochester, N. Y., would 
be an extremely expensive matter for a 
city so large as Chicago. 

It is greatly to be hoped that in the 
near future the Medical. School of the 
University of Illinois will have in opera- 
tion facilities for taking care.of all such 
children who are unable to pay, if the 
Board of Public Welfare so directs. 








74 OR a sharp paper and one full 
of good points,” says some un- 
known Solomon, “nothing beats 

a paper of pins—unless it is a paper of 

needles.” Since this paper happens to 

be neither the one nor the other, it is 
just as well not to start it with too great 
expectations. 

Yesterday evening I noticed a group 
of men in an automobile salesroom lis- 
tening to a concert or something of the 
sort over the radiophone. 

Today I have been reading a very in- 
teresting account of the radiophone and 
its possibilities. Experts are proclaim- 
ing it to be the greatest potential educa- 
tor and spreader of culture the world 
has ever known. 

“Historians credit the 
printing with the tremendous 


invention of 
strides 
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By Joun A. FERRALL 








civilization has made in the last few cen- 
turies,” Owen D. Young, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, is reported as say- 
ing, “but, after all, reading is an art 
which must be learned; it has a limited 
appeal, and it often takes more effort 
than a reader wishes to give. The ra- 
diophone suffers from none of these dis- 
advantages. We all have ears and do 
not have to be taught to use them. We 
can be reached through them without 
special effort on-our own part. The ear 
has always been the means of reaching 
and swaying people most. easily . 

the phonograph has brought music into 
millions of homes and has been an amaz- 
ing incubator of culture and taste. Radio 
can reach far more people and can bring 
along with music the information and 
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culture and ideas which will make us 
wholly one democratic people, sharing 
ideals and purposes and plans.” 

It is truly amazing to realize that it is 
now possible to take a simple little black 
box and by putting on a sort of tele- 
phone headpiece listen to concerts and 
lectures hundreds of miles away. Im- 
provements certain to be made in the 
near future will no doubt make it pos- 
sible for anyone, anywhere, at very small 
expense to hear the best music of the 
world, the greatest lectures, the most 
impressive sermons. All one will need 
to do is to consult his “directory” of at- 
tractions and, taking down his “re- 
ceiver,” connect with the thing which 
appeals to him most—perhaps an ad- 
dress by the President, grand opera at 
the Metropolitan (or even from the 
opera houses of Europe!), a dance or- 
chestra, or a lecture on cooking! 

Perhaps you are wondering just what 
this has to do with deafness? Or you 
may be placing me in the class with the 
hero of a recent Washington Times 
story. -This man, it appears, entered 
excitedly a crowded room where a meet- 
ing was in progress and, taking a bundle 
of notes from his coat pocket, began an 
address. 

The chairman of the meeting attempt- 
ed to check him, but the speaker simply 
refused to be interrupted. Finally the 
chairman gave up in despair and allowed 
the man to proceed. For nearly half an 
hour he continued his harangue. Then 
he took his seat. 

“Have you quite finished, sir?” asked 
the chairman, perhaps a trifle sarcas- 
tically. 

“Entirely,” replied the late speaker, 
“and I defy you—I defy any one in this 
room, to deny the truth of my state- 
ments.” , 

“T have no wish—we have no wish— 
to deny your statements,” said the chair- 
man. “What I have been trying to ex- 
plain to you is that-the gas company, 
the management of which you have so 
severely critized in your remarks, is 
holding its meetings in the adjoining 
room. This is the Vegetarian Society.” 

I am not at the wrong meeting. The 
radio discussion is apropos, I think, be- 
cause the point I wish to bring out is 
that after reading the article I have 
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mentioned, and thinking it over in con- 
nection with the remembrance of the 
group in the automobile sales office, I 
was greatly impressed with the won- 
derful possibilities of the radiophone in 
bringing music, lectures, and such things 
to every one. Then, of course, came 
the realization that these things would 
be of no benefit to me personally, since 
I cannot hear. And I got to thinking 
what a terrible affliction deafness is. For, 
of course, the radiophone means nothing 
to a totally deaf man like myself. Nat- 
urally, I felt very sorry for myself. I 
felt so sorry for myself that the wonder 
is that I did not burst into tears over my 
pitiful condition. That I did not is,-no 
doubt, due to the fact that I seldom keep 
my mind on one phase of a subject for 
long, and before I had actually reached 
the point of tears, I had shifted my 
thoughts to other angles of the situa- 
tion. 

Then it began to dawn upon me that 
my depression was not the result of my 
deafness, and consequent loss of the 
radiophone’s benefits, but instead was 
due entirely to a wrong perspective. I 
was looking into the wrong end of the 
glass. In effect, I was allowing myself 
to starve merely because I had found 
there was no butter in the house—every- 
thing else, you understand, but no but- 
ter. If I could not have butter, I was 
saying, then I did not wish to live. Give 
me butter or give me death! What is 
a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and yet have no butter for 
his bread. Better an imitation butter, 
than no butter at all. As the poet says: 
Whate’er the future years may bring, 

This vow I shall rehearse: 

I take you, dearest Margarine, 

For butter—or for worse! 

Why didn’t they kill me and be done 
with it, if they were not going to have 
any butter today! 

Please pass the butter! 

Seriously, isn’t that rather a typical 
method of reasoning? We worry over 
the things we have lost, or never had, in- 
stead of devoting our attention and our 
efforts to making the best of the wealth 
of things still at our disposal. And we, 
hearing folks as well as the deaf, worry 
ourselves into a pitiful condition over 
the most trifling things. 














There was the daughter of a wealthy 
American who married a duke. He was 
not much to look at, it is true, but still 
he was a duke and the young lady seem- 
ed contented enough. One can’t have 
everything. One night, however, her 
husband awoke to find her crying bit- 
terly. 

“Why, my dear,” he said, wondering, 
“what in the world is wrong?” 

“No—nothing,” she said. 

“But there must be something,” he in- 
sisted. “Tell me about it.” 

She refused, but he insisted. 

“It—it was just a dream,” she sobbed, 
finally. 

He laughed. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t take a dream so seri- 
ously as that,” he said. 

“But—but this was such a terrible 
dream,” she said. 

“Tell me about it,” he urged. 

“We—ll,” she said, “I seemed to be 
walking down the street and I came to a 
large auditorium. There was a crowd of 
women there, and I went in. They were 
offering husbands for sale. There were 
beautiful ones that sold for only fifteen 
hundred dollars. Others sold for a 
thousand dollars—and five hundred dol- 


Her husband was astonished. 

“T see nothing in such a dream to make 
you shed tears,” he said. 

“But—but,” she continued, “there were 
lots of men that sold for fiftv dollars 
each—and some for twenty-five—and 
ten—and—” 

“Did you see me in one of the lots?” 
asked her husband, amused. 

“That’s—that’s just it,” sobbed his 
bride. “Finally they put up a lot of men 
in bunches like asparagus—and—and 
they sold for five cents a bunch—and you 
were in one of those bunches !” 

What a pity we cannot find as many 
things to be happy over, as we can find 
to worry over. There are just as many, 
you know. 

Inability to hear music is a deprivation, 
it is true. Music was once my hobby. 
But I find that poetry takes its place. I 
never listened to a piece of music that 
affected me more strongly than, for ex- 
ample, “The Ocean” by Byron—or Shel- 
ley’s “The Cloud,”—or Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar.” And there-are the 
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folk songs of Riley and of Guest to take 
the place ef the popular or “home” bal- 
lad. 

Educationally, the radiophone has 
wonderful possibilities. The deaf can- 
not take advantage of them. But did any 
one ever listen to a lecture that impressed 
its facts upon his mind as firmly as a 
picture would? I wonder. In the news- 
paper, how often do we find that a car- 
toon will convey an idea more effective- 
ly than a column of type. Students of 
cause and effect have long realized that 
anything which has to be taught, de- 
scribed or explained can much better be 
taught, described or explained with the 
aid of pictures. Wonderful.as the ra- 
diophone may become as an educator, no 
deaf person need despair so long as 
pictures—moving or otherwise—exist. 
Where it is a case of eye against the ear 
—I’ll take the eye for results, every time. 
Things do not pass in one eye and out of 
the other as readily as they pass in one 
ear and out of the other, you know. 

During the past winter the Speech 
Reading Club of Washington was for- 
tunate enough to have Mrs. George L. 
McAlpin of New York present before its 
members her lecture on “California Gar- 
dens.” She placed on exhibition the 
finest collection of views I have seen. 
And certainly no written or spoken 
words could have conveyed to my mind 
the wonders of California’s gardens as 
clearly as did her pictures. 

No, it may be something of a loss 
not to share in the wonders of the 
radiophone, but there is considerable 
left for us—considerably more than 
one can assimilate in a single life time. 
We need not worry about the things we 
have lost; our full efforts are needed to 
see that we do not miss any of the 
things still left to us. 

I could hear fairly well for half my 
life, and I know you will be greatly 
shocked and surprised when I say that I 
cannot recall a single lecture or. sermon 
that was as interesting to me as a good 
moving picture. I will go one step 
farther and say that I have been se- 
cretly listing as one of the advantages of 
deafness that fact that I have escaped 
some thousands of sermons and lectures. 

Yes, whenever things like the radio- 
phone cause me temporarily to think of 
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deafness as something fatal to one’s 
chances for happiness in life,.the slight- 
est thought soon shows me that I am on 
the wrong track. There is still more 
than enough left to spell happiness for 
any one. And it really is not essential 
to look very carefully for it either—all 
we need do is to see that we do not hide 
from it! As Walt Whitman puts it: 
“Keep your face always toward the sun- 
shine and the shadows will fall behind 
you.” 

Of course, all of my rather numerous 
arguments in favor of deafness are pre- 
mised on the assumption that the deaf 
person addressed is well taken care of 
financially—that he is economically in- 
dependent, or has a position yielding 
enough to keep the wolf, if not the profi- 
teer, from his door. That deafness is a 
severe handicap in earning one’s living 
is certain. Or, rather, as I insist, it is 
not deafness but what employers think 
is deafness that causes the barrier to be 
erected. That is, the trouble lies in se- 
curing a satisfactory position, not in 
holding it. The deaf are amply able to 
hold their own, I firmly believe, if given 
a fair chance. However, as long as em- 
ployers feel the way they do, deafness 
will be considerable of a handicap in 
business life. “It is useless for the sheep 
to pass resolutions in favor of vegeta- 
rianism while the wolf remains of a dif- 
ferent opinion.” What we have as our 
task is the altering of the wolf’s opin- 
ion. 

It is this unwarranted barrier of preju- 
dice that makes it so important that we 
of the deaf who must make our way in 
the world of business do all we can to 
show that deafness is no barrier to effi- 
cient service. Because we are our 
brother’s keeper, and because other deaf 
people must inevitably be judged by the 
standards we set, it is vitally important 
that we try to do a little more than our 
share. We may not be able to keep 
from feeling discouraged and despond- 
ent at times—but I believe we can keep 
from showina it! 

However, I started out to entertain, 
not lecture you. I am afraid I have 


gotten a long way from home. A teacher 
was telling her class the story of Alexan- 
She had described the 
“When 


der the Great. 
conquest of India and said: 
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Alexander had conquered India, what do 
you think he did? Do you think he had 
a great celebration in honor of the vic- 
tory? No, he did not. He sat down 
and wept.” 

The children seemed to be a trifle dis- 
appointed at this childish exhibition on 
the part of the hero, and the teacher 
thought it best to go a trifle more into 
details. 

“Does any little boy or any little girl 
in the room know why Alexander sat 
down and wept?” 

One little boy raised his hand, but 
took it down immediately when he saw 
he was the only one who had raised his 
hand. 

“Come, come, Willie,” said the teacher, 
encouragingly, “tell us why Alexander 
sat down and wept.” 

“Please, ma’am,” said Willie, hesitat- 
ingly, “perhaps he didn’t know the way 
back.” 

That’s it, I guess. I’m stopping right 
here because I have gotten so far from 
the starting point that I do not know my 
way back! 


PRECAUTION IN BATHING. 

Bathing is good sport. Indulged in moder- 
ation it contributes to health as well as happi- 
ness. The patronage given this year to Roches- 
ter’s two fine public beaches shows how 
— the opportunity they offer is appreci- 
ated. 

Many families throughout the city have 
found out by harsh experience that it is dan- 
gerous to allow small children to remain long 
in the water or play on the sand under the 
blazing sun unless they have become grad- 
ually hardened to such exposure. Numerous 
cases of sickness have developed directly trace- 
able to this cause. 

In a letter which appears in another column 
on this page a specialist in diseases of the ear, 
nose, and throat points out another danger 
connected with bathing. 

As he shows, man is not provided by nature 
with the protective devices common to animals 
which spend part of their time submerged in 
water. Getting water in the ears is a com- 
mon experience. As it causes no pain most 
of us are inclined to pay little attention to it. 

Yet as this expert shows ear trouble may re- 
sult at any time from this cause. Deafness 
is such a serious affliction that none of us can 
afford to take chances with anything that may 
reduce hearing. 

If you are subject to this annoyance of water 
in the ear don’t disregard it. Take the pre- 
caution to put a little cotton in your ears be- 
fore entering the water. Above all do this 
before diving. And see that your children 
do the same. 














I‘ WAS during the time that I was try- 

ing to reform Chicago that I once con- 
fessed, to myself, honestly, frankly, and 
without equivocation, that I was a 
failure! Sincerely and hopelessly I be- 
lieved it, notwithstanding my claims to 
a belief in the possibility of an intelligent 
self-love. For a long time I had been 
merely bluffing myself and pretending 
that I was amounting to a great deal, 
when as a matter of fact I was not 
amounting to anything. I stood unafraid 
before myself that day, my own arbiter 
and judge, inexorable and relentless. To 
be sure, the skies were conducive to pes- 
simism. It should have been spring and 
it was not. April was cold and contrary, 
not behaving at all as April should. 
Moreover, my typewriter keys were un- 
inspired. I wanted to be a writer, a re- 
former, a poet, something of note. I 
wanted the world to hear about me. But 
as I sat in front of my window, looking 
out at the dismal grayness of the world 
outside, I said to myself that I was none 
of these things and I might just as well 
be honest and own it to myself. So to 
escape from complete boredom over my 
hopeless condition, I began writing at 
random my own estimate of myself. And 
this is what I wrote. I found the scrap 
of paper the other day tucked away 
among some old letters. 

This has been a miserably cold day. I am 
lonely and restless. I have been trying to write 
and I have no words. There is nothing in my 
heart or my head. What shall I do? I am 
worthless, an idle good-for-nothing. I shall 
not amount to anything. If I were to be of 
any worth in the world I would have been so 
before now. What have I gained of all my 
effort? Nothing but a somewhat pleasant pas- 
time for myself. I am loitering my life away 
as if I were a child wandering aimlessly in a 
meadow picking flowers that pleased my fancy. 
If I have any object I have not discovered it. I 
do no one any good. I ama bore to people and 
a bore to myself. I find a joy in browsing 
among books but that is a selfish thing to do be- 
cause it is of no value to anyone else. My mind 
is not especially fruitful as far as I can see. I 
am pretending that I am making a success of 
life and I know that I am not. Then why do I 
pretend and be dishonest with myself? I can- 


not even pay my debts and I cannot make my 
own living. Why people are so patient with me 
I do not know. Now the tears are in my eyes 
and I am about to cry. 


I ought to get to work 
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and do something, but I haven’t the knowledge 
of what to do that I can do, nor the purpose nor 
the will to do it. I am lonesome, and the worst 
thing about me is that I don’t seem to care very 
much what happens next. Nothing much will 
happen, I know that. I shall go on, making 
a shift at living. and reading in books what to 
do, and never doing it. 

It is all because I am deaf. 
I would lift the world! 


If I were not 


You see it was not the fact that my 
efforts to reform Chicago, vast wicked 
city, that can be at the same time so 
friendly and so cold to strangers—had 
been so futile and unavailing. Not that 
I lamented and wept over the indifference 
of that modern Sodom. Not that at all. 
All would have been so easy but for this 
one obstacle, the fact that I who might 
have been of such great value to the pro- 
gress of the whole world, was rendered 
helpless in the hands of fate. Hard of 
hearing! Therefore worthless, incompe- 
tent, valueless, a living lie unto myself 
and others. 

But human moods are fitful, and all 
days are not blue days, thanks be to the 
gods who shaped our wills and purposes. 
If it were not true that the trend of 
human motives is ever toward a higher 
level, that there is more of optimism in 
the world than pessimism, how then 
would the world ever get on at all? 

‘At the age of seventy-six John Bur- 
roughs wrote with the candor and frank- 
ness that comes with years, “I am pes- 
simistic by night, but by day I am a con- 
firmed optimist, and it is the days that 
have stamped mv life.” Now, looking 
back to that dark gray April afternoon 
when I counted my life a failure because 
I was growing deaf, I am glad and thank- 
ful to say that that was not one of the 
days that has stamped my life. The wail 
of self-denunciation of that afternoon 
was of brief moment. Nevertheless there 
was the danger of such an attitude’s be- 
coming permanent, had I not awakened 
to the fact that I needed to do a little ex- 
perimenting with myself, and go a little 
further in my self-analysis. 

What I really lacked was self-confi- 
dence. I have often wondered if other 
people who are partially deaf have ex- 
perienced the same kind of feelings of 
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panic on different ‘occasions—say, an 
interview or a classroom discussional, the 
fear that one would not quite hear all 
that was said and to say something ir- 
relevant in reply. And nothing is surer 
to call forth irrelevancy than just such a 
state of mind. The fear that one won’t 
hear reacts back upon the mind and one 
actually becomes deafer for the time 
being. The heart begins to beat faster 
and one is thrown into an extreme state 
of self-consciousness that robs one of 
freedom and ease. I do not know 
whether this state of mind is due to my 
own individual temperament, or whether 
it is a natural psychological result of 
being hard of hearing. It may be a com- 
bination of both. I only know that I 
realized that in order to regain my free- 
dom, it was necessary for me to bring 
a counteracting influence to bear. upon 
this “fear complex.” The task I have 
chosen and am hanging to is not easy, 
but I believe that it is just the kind of 
task that a person like myself needs to 
perform. I am a social worker, and I 
interview some fifteen or twenty people 
every day. And I am becoming increas- 


ingly bold; self-confidence is growing, 
and best of all I love my work, and I 
find myself constantly scheming to invent 
some new plan to make myself indispen- 


sable. Yes, I gave up Chicago, verily 
“shook off the dust under my feet for 
a testimony against them,” and set my 
face toward another part of the country 
where the forces to be overcome were 
of less formidable nature. 

And I have made up my mind about 
one thing, that it is a waste of time to 
be thinking about how we would “lift 
the world” if some things were different. 
As far as I am able to find out—and 
I have been studying the problem now 
for some six or seven years—there is 
only one thing to do. Whatever the ob- 
stacle that seems to limit one’s freedom 
and efficiency, there must be some one 
thing that each person can do and do 
well, and be happy in doing. And all 
that is needed is the pluck and determi- 
nation and stick-to-it-iveness that says, 
This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 


Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way. 
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Then shall I see it not too great nor small, 
To suit my spirit-and to prove my powers. 


It may take a little more wit, a little 
more mind and a little more imagination 
to do it, but with a real goal in view any 
handicap will prove in the long run to be 
a self-developer and therefore a real as- 
set rather than a drawback to essential 
success. That there is a vast need in the 
world for more mind, more wit and more 
imagination than we now possess, no one 
can deny. Here then is the opportunity 
for hard of hearing folk, just because 
of the psychological nature of our com- 
mon problem, to contribute to the crea- 
tive work of the world. 


To keep oneself the normal person, in- 
dependent, going on with life with the 
same give and take as before, meeting the 
dare of it all unflinchingly, keeping 
serene in the face of difficulties, and re- 
fusing absolutely to call any loss a 
handicap, but at the same time bearing in 
mind that there will be those who will 
call it such—that is the problem. 


But after all, it is only a matter of 
adjusting oneself to life so that the world 
will have gained and not lost because one 
lived—and that is a universal human 
problem from which none can escape. 


MY MOTHER TONGUE 


HARRIETTE TREADWELL, Chicago Public Schools 


1. I believe that my mother tongue is 
worthy of my admiration, respect, and love. 

2. I believe that it is possible for me to 
speak my native language correctly, fluently, 
and elegantly. 

3. I believe that this takes time, patience, 
and care. 

4. I believe that slang is language in the 
making, and that until it is made it is not 
proper for children to use. 

5. I believe that the use of slang kills one’s 
power to speak fluently. 

6. I believe that the proper accompaniment 
to pure, clearly enunciated language is a 
musical voice. 

7. I believe this voice can be cultivated, for 
it is every one’s right by inheritance. 

8. I believe it is possible to live up to this 
creed. 

9. I believe it is worth while. 

10. I believe I'll try it. 

—Journal of the National Educational As- 
sociation, 
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MIDSUMMER MADNESS 


By Saut N. KESSLER 
I strolled alone in the woods today And the blue-white deep was flecked with 
When suddenly came a sound ; sheep 
I distinctly heard what I thought That were only the clouds a-fly, 
was a bird, And I saw in a glance, as though m 
But it wasn’t a bird, I found. a trance, 
My own little self go by. 


’Twas Pan, a-piping a lay for me 
(I swear it, upon my soul !) Then Presto! 
Oh, it was a wondrous sight to see Pan 
A fairy that looked so droll. And the weird notes drift away— 
He blew away with his pipes at play Twas a dream, I fear, for I cannot 
’Til there came a sudden hush, : hear, i 
And I saw in surprise, with my own Yet it happened just as I say. 
eyes, 
That his pipes had changed to a 
brush. 


He was painting a scene, all yellow and 
green 
And orange and red and blue. William C. McClure, superinten- 
As he painted away for the rest of dent of the Missouri. School for 
the Gay, the Deaf, died at Fulton, Mo., 
His masterpiece grew and grew. Thursday evening July 13, follow- 
And I saw unfurled the entire world, ing an operation for appendicitis. 
All man and bird and beast, Funeral services were held at the 
Mountains, streams, reflecting the School Saturday afternoon July 15, 
gleams and burial was in Fulton. 
Of the sun coming up in the east. 
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Back to his pipes leaps 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THE CHILDREN 


HE deaf should never condemn 
oral teachers who don’t know how to 
sign. The writer, near the end of a 
long life (nearly half a century) in the 
service of the deaf, is a scorching, red- 
hot oralist of the deepest dye. He can 
sign like sixty in a pick-me-up style, but 
he believes in speech for the deaf. 
Would to heaven that it were equally 
possible to believe as strongly in hearing 
for the deaf. We don’t despair of the 
possibility of even the latter in a later age. 
Don’t knock speech because you were 
born and educated back in the kinder- 
garten years of the education of the deaf. 
We are in the primary school age today 
and still progressing towards a far-away 
college career. Do all you can to help 
secure the possibilities of speech for the 
present and future generations of the 
deaf. Make “Excelsior” your motto and 
see to it that the deaf go onward and up- 
ward instead of backward and down- 
ward. Because your grandfather used a 
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goose-quill pen is no argument against 


your use of a typewriter. Because you 
don’t speak is no reason why your deaf 
child should not learn to talk orally. 


The.adult deaf should see to it that 
their organizations stand for the con- 
struction of character as well as for social 
pleasures. The cultivated, with stress on 
cultivated, language of signs has ample 
scope to bring ideas and amusement into 
the organized collective life of the adult 
deaf. 


Every deaf child must get its oral op- 
portunity. Speech and speech-reading as 
well as every possible aural exercise must 
be secured for the semi-mute. This is a 
greater responsibility upon the adult deaf 
than upon the hearing citizens of the 
commonwealth. English via spelling and 
writing, on the oral or natural, that is to 
say the hearing child’s method of learn- 
ing language, should be the system used 
for all such deaf children as may be 
physically ot mentally incapable of the 
acquisition of speech and speech-reading 
on the pure oral method. 


The deaf must understand that the 
oral system means, among other things, 
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the acquisition. of English just as the 
language is learned and used by hearing 
people. The translation of sign indeogra- 
phy in the idiom of the French language, 
for the American sign language came 
from France, must destroy the sequence 
of regular English. It is little short of 
marvelous that any of the deaf so edu- 
cated have ever gotten even a fairly 
normal use of the difficult English 
language. The sign language has no 
place in the classroom. The deaf child- 
ren are at school to learn English. 

Every influence should be exerted to 
secure schools for backward deaf chil- 
dren. Such schools exist everywhere for 
the hearing child. Why handicap the 
mentally alert deaf child with the incubus 
of the backward, the moron, and even the 
feeble-minded? The education and care 
of the last two classes should be provided 
for in the homes for feeble-minded chil- 
dren which are to be found in most of the 
states. Such children have no legitimate 
place in schools for the deaf. 

The deaf should center themselves on 
every kind of welfare work for their own 
class. This will increase the intelligence, 
build up the character, and bring greater 
happiness, both individually and _ col- 
lectively. 

F. O’DoNNELL in The California 
News. 


—_—__—— 


MARYLAND SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF 


The Maryland School for the Deaf 
stands in line for congratulations in that 
it has been officially recognized as a 
school, coming under the head of Educa- 
tional Departments, and will no longer 
be classified as a Charitable Institution. 

That bills have been passed in Mary- 
land and New York raising the status of 
the Schools for the Deaf, is evidence that 
the work done in these schools is ac- 
knowledged by their respective states to 
to be on an equal footing with that in 
the public schools; and that the pupils of 
these schools are not “objects of charity” 
but children who, although handicapped 
by deafness, have the same right to an 
education as their hearing brothers and 
sisters. 
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AN APPEAL FROM CHINA 


OF DEAF PUPILS, HANGCHOW, 


APPEAL OF THE HANGCHOW HWEI AI SCHOOL FOR 





CHINA 





THE DEAF 


N FEBRUARY of 1914 my father 

opened a school for the deaf in Hang- 

chow. We have worked for eight 
years, and forty-four deaf-mutes have 
been educated and are now at their homes 
earning their living by making drawings 
and by tailoring. Four of our graduates 
are working in the Shanghai Commercial 
Press, Ltd. We have started a depart- 
ment of rug weaving installed in our 
school in April, 1921. Six of the pupils 
work for a half day and study the other 
half day. There are now twenty-one 
deaf pupils, ranging from eight to eight- 
een years of age. These pay from one 
dollar a month up to sixty dollars a 
year for board and expenses, depending 
upon the wealth of the family. 

On the 2nd of May, 1922, the school 
took four deaf pupils to the National 
Christian Conference in Shanghai. They 
gave demonstrations in speech and lip- 
reading, arithmetic and writing in both 
Chinese and English and received loud 
praise from a large number of delegates 
of the conference. 

There are six schools for the deaf in 
the whole of China and these are small 
owing to lack of funds and workers. 
There are approximately 40,000,000 chil- 
dren in China of school age among whom 
there are probably 40,000 deaf-mutes. 
There are many poor children and or- 


phans who are anxious to come. It costs 
$60.00 a year to support one pupil, and 
we have insufficient funds at our disposal. 
We are not able to receive them all. We 
are very sorry that we have to turn them 
away. 

Two years ago we received from the 
Silent Worker of Akron a contribution 
of $75.00. On the 9th of May, 1922, we 
received a draft of $112.00 from the 
Deaf-Mute’s Journal. In addition on the 
1st of June we received two drafts of 
$31.00 making the total of one hundred 
and forty-three dollars. For these gifts 
we wish to express our heartfelt appre- 
ciation. Two poor pupils came to the 
school on May 16, 1922 whose expenses 
are paid from the Deaf-Mute’s Journal's 
fund. 

At present we are sending out an ap- 
peal through the Deaf-Mute’s Journal, 
the Silent Worker and the Volta Review 
in hope that those who are interested 
in our Chinese deaf school in Hangchow 
mav be willing to contribute some money 
to help the school in order that we may 
receive and help more pupils. The deaf 
through the agency of our work may also 
receive the Gospel. Those who desire to 
contribute please send their money to the 
Editor of the Votta Review, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tren Fu Tst& 
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PHILOCOPHUS CLUB OF SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The Philocophus Club for the Hard of 
Hearing held its last meeting of the year. on 
June 3, at 916 Shreve Building. The officers 
for the coming year were elected as follows: 
President, Miss Irene Rowe; Vice-president, 
Mrs. Charlotte D. Robertson; secretary, Mrs. 
F. A. Spaulding; treasurer, Miss Edith Mc- 
Glynn; Board of Directors, Mrs. Deborah C. 
Adams, Mrs. W. S. Vanderburgh, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rowe, Miss E. A. Josephi. 


After the election a luncheon was given in 
honor of the newly elected officers, at the 
Bellevue Hotel. The table was beautifully 
decorated in yellow tones. Toasts were pro- 
posed between courses following a welcome 
address to the club by Mrs. Adams. 


The affair was ably managed by the Com- 
mittee on Entertainment and passed off with 
great pleasure to all. 


DEAFNESS NO LONGER BAR TO 
SUCCESSFUL CAREER 


Under the above title, a splendid article 
prepared by Miss Elizabeth G. DeLany of the 
Syracuse Speech Reading Society appeared in 
the Syracuse Herald for Sunday, June 25, 1922. 


The Herald says in part, “The psychology 
of deafness is so little understood by the 
average public, and this ignorance is so pitifully 
apparent even in the very families where one 
member is growing hard of hearing, that a 
crusade of education is urgent to put these 
matters before the world. 


There is probably no class of persons today 
whose welfare is so gravely neglected as these, 
because the very nature of their difficulty tends 
to render them timid, seclusive, lacking in self- 
confidence. Because of this, we find the tragic 
cases where brilliant minds and noble souls are 
allowed to rusticate or die a spiritual and 
mental death.” 


At this point Miss DeLany gives as ex- 
amples the names of persons who, although 
deaf, have achieved great success, and says that 
the lives of such people as Edison, Beethoven 
and Harold McGrath tend to strengthen faith 
in the value of working for the rehabilitation 
of all deafened persons. 


Miss DeLany then tells something of the 
first league for the hard of hearing, and shows 
how—from this first group of interested 
workers—the organizations for the adult deaf- 
ened have grown until they are all over our 
country. The need of the codperation of 
honest aurists is stressed. 


After a resume of the work as a whole, 
Miss DeLany speaks in particular of the 
Speech Reading Society in that city, Syracuse. 
The purposes of that organization are briefly 
given, and a cordial invitation issued to all 
interested persons. 


“VERA,” THE RUSSIAN DOLL VISITOR 


During the year we have people visit our 
school from many walks of life and often from 
distant parts of the world, but never have we 
had a visitor that was quite so interesting as 
“Vera,” the Russian doll. Mute though she 
was, she spoke volumes, for the message she 
brought appealed to the sympathy of every one. 


“Vera’s” trip was arranged by Mrs. R. 
Renwick Earle, of New York, who is her 
“fairy godmother,” and who is sending “Vera” 
to every school for the education of deaf chil- 
dren in America. 

“Vera” was made and dressed by the little 
Russian children and sent as a gift of ap- 
preciation to the children of America, whose 
money made possible the establishment in the 
Petrograd institute, of one of the many child- 
feeding kitchens, maintained by the American 
Relief administration to save Russian children 
from starvation. 

Characteristically Russian in every item, the 
doll bears evidence of much ingenuity having 
been used in her construction. From the straw- 
stuffed stockinet body with hand-painted 
features, to the real hair given by some little 
red-headed Russian girl, and to the cloak and- 
bonnet, “Vera” is made of scraps, bits of cloth 
sack apparently flour sacking went into lingerie 
and handkerchiefs; bits of dress material and 
a piece of cloth, evidently once a part of a 
man’s coat, were used in other parts of 
“Vera’s” wardrobe. Everything was carefully 
sewed. And, not content with having made 
the doll dress and traveling bag filled with 
other knick-knacks, the little Russian children 
sent along a number of letters thanking the 
American children for the good will shown to 
Russia, and inviting an exchange of corres- 
pondence. . 

“Vera” is being used in imstitutions she 
visits as an object lesson in class work, and 
has attracted much interest. Her permanent 
home after her visit to the seventy-six schools 
for the deaf in America, will be the New York 
Institution for the Deaf, 99 Fort Washington 
Avenue, New York City. 

“Vera” reached this school on Thursday, 
May 4, the second relay after leaving New 
York City, was exhibited to the different 
classes on Friday, and was started safely on 
her journey on Saturday, May 6, for the 
Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 


Several of our boys and girls wrote letters 
to the Russian children whose names appeared 
on the letters sent along with “Vera.” A col- 
lection was taken and the children were happy 
to contribute a neat sum to continue the relief 
work being done in Russia. This amount was 
sent to “Vera,” Care of American Relief Ad- 
ministration, 42 Broadway, New York City. 


The Register, Rome, N. Y. 
Report of the Proceedings of the Toledo 


Convention will commence in the next issue. 
—Susscrine Now! 
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